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From Strategy to Politics 


HESE last weeks have brought a rip-tide ebb in 

the military fortunes of the Axis. Catania has fallen. 
Orel and Bielgorod have fallen. Kharkov is threatened. 
At home, Hamburg is in ruins and a million Germans 
are to leave Berlin. The Allies are beginning to reap 
the harvest of military decisions taken months and years 
ahead ; and the results are not only military. The dis- 
appearance.pf Mussolini was the first sign of havoc on 
the political front. Even if the rot has not yet spread, 
it has begun, and the end of Fascism has put an end to 
the exclusively military phase of this war. The United 
Nations can now hope to achieve as much by political 
means as by military attack. The question is whether 
the political decisions necessary to meet this new phase 
are in fact being taken. 
_ The parallel with the harvesting of military victory 
‘Ss extremely exact. Wrong decisions, half decisions or 
no decisions at this stage endanger peace just as bad 
military preparations, bad training and faulty strategy 
nearly lost the United ‘Nations their war in 1940— 
before two of the greatest were even in it. The chief 
Political decisions on which agreement must be reached 
are fairly obvious. What is the policy of the United 
Nations towards governments of the Badoglio type, which, 
having already appeared: in Italy, may appear in other 
satellite countries and even in Germany? Since it is 

St certain that these “ shadow governments” will 


\ 


prove to be temporary phenomena, what type of govern- 
ment will the United Nations accept as part of their 
final settlement? Again, although it is impossible at this 
stage of hostilities to come to any detailed decisions on 
the future territorial settlement in Europe, it is essential 
to agree on the general principles which will govern 
those decisions. In the wider field of the United Nations, 
taken as a world-wide confederation, what kind of inter- 
national institutions—economic and political—are to be 
built up to express their abiding purpose of working 
together? Lastly, underlying all local political, economic 
and territorial arrangements, what general outlook or 
philosophy of life is to underlie the settlement? 

This is the wide range of topics on which some kind 
of preliminary decision is essential—just as, ten or five 
or two years ago, decisions had to be taken in the military 
sphere ; or, to give perhaps a closer analogy, decisions 
on such matters as finance, compensation, industrial loca- 
tion or land policy are needed now on the home front 
before any more detailed plans of reconstruction can be 
drawn up. It was difficult to get the necessary military 
decisions. It is difficult to get the needed decisions in 
home politics. But in both it is a question of one of 
at the most two governments. The outlook for inter- 
national agreement on political questions is far more 


_ delicate. The ‘United Nations—28 of them—have to 


reach some measure of unity ; and within that general 
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so far published bear the signatures of all the United 


framework three Powers—Britain, the United States and 
the Soviet Union—have an especial responsibility to act 
together. This means, in effect, that Mr Churchill, Mr 
Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin eons | —— a common 
icy. The major decisions rest with them. 
ss are the signs of an emerging political strategy? 
At the moment, very few. Of the three leaders, Mr 
Churchill and Mr Roosevelt have hitherto preferred to 
think of the war in military terms. Marshal Stalin, on the 
other hand, is thinking in military and political terms, but 
it would be difficult to say from external evidence what 
those political terms may be and whether they are capable 
of mutual adjustment with American and British ideas. 
Thus, with two of the great Allied leaders skirting the 
political problem and the third keeping his own couasel, 
there does not seem to be any good general ground for 
* hoping that a joint political strategy will be carried out. 

The lack of plan is confirmed when one turns to 
concrete problems. On the British and American side 
preparations for the reconquest of Europe have been 
mainly concerned with training British and American 
officers and civilians for administering the, reoccupicd 
territories. There may be agreement between the 
Foreign Office and the State Department on the pro- 
cedure to be adopted, first with “ pre-surrender ” govern- 
ments of the Badoglio type and later with the govern- 
ments which will appear after occupation has occurred ; 
but the evidence suggests that little has been done to 
expand or modify the military approach. On the Russian 
side tentative organs of political government have been 
set up, not representing the Russian military authorities 
but claiming to speak for the peoples themselves. The 
cleavage between the military and political approach 
seems absolute. Yet the situation can surely be clarified. 
The practice of dealing with Fascist or autocratic govern- 
ments as an incident in a developing military strategy 
is not unknown at the Kremlin, while, on the longer 
view, there is nothing in the official line adopted by such 
bodies as the Union of Polish Patriots or National Ger- 
man Committee to suggest that they will be imposed 
on the liberated peoples as their future government. The 
divergence between the Russian and the Anglo-American 
approach is negative rather than positive. It lies in an 
apparent failure to agree on methods and areas of occu- 
pation, and on procedures for ensuring the emergence 
of popularly chosen governments. The danger is lest the 
negative approach of non-agreement should lead, as 
Europe collapses, to a positive clash of rival practices and 
ideas. There is, therefore, a most urgent need to reach 
at least preliminary agreement with Soviet Russia on 
the main lines of political principle and to associate the 
Soviet Government with the political agencies which are 
beginning to emerge. In spite of the usual ignorant 
clamour that can now be heard crescendo, it may be 
taken for granted that the desire for collaboration with 
Soviet Russia is nowhere felt more strongly than by the 
British and American Governments. If three-party in- 
tegration both of military and of political strategy has 
not yet come about, the main obstacles are certainly not to 
be found in London. 

The need for a joint approach is equally great on all 
problems concerned with territorial readjustment. In the 
last war the principle of self-determination as the norm 
for deciding what changes were justified was at least 
clearly established and accepted in advance. The position 
in this war is much more doubtful. Yet it is obvious 
that without some preliminary agreement on procedure 
the frontier problem may, by itself, wreck the peace, 
It ought to be possible to agree now on the principle 
that, save in certain cases which may have to be recog- 
nised as exceptions and therefore specified in advance, 
the frontiers of the United Nations as they were in 1937 
—before the Nazi upheavals—are to be regarded as the 
basis for discussion and that any changes from those 
frontiers shall be negotiated, not unilateral. 

_ The outlook for joint agreement in the sphere of 
international organisation is perhaps more hopeful. Here, 
at least, a good deal of the preliminary discussions has 
been carried out in common and the recommendations 
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Nations. The Food Conference at Hot Springs 
established certain agreed principles and made recom- 
mendations for some kind of international machinery. 
The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admini- 
stration is a joint structure and if it is used imaginatively, 
both by making full use of such existing instruments as 
the Combined (i.e. American-British) Boards, and by 
striking out boldly into such spheres as European trans- 
port and public utilities, it can provide the reoccupied 
areas with a number of functioning economic institutions 
planned on an international and regional basis, through 
which the energies of the victors and the liberated peoples 
can be turned at once to constructive work. At best, 
however, these are still only possibilities, and too much. 
in the sphere of economic plans, is still indefinite. For 
example, no agreed currency plan has yet emerged, and 
in the field of international capital development, no plans 
have even been published for discussion. 

On the side of international political organisation there 
is little progress to report. By this stage of the last war. 
the general outline of the League of Nations had been 
sketched in, with collective security as its basis. What 
kind of security system is to underpin the victory of the 
United Nations? Is there to be any form of international 
military force? A United Nations General Staff: 
Regional agreements for pooled defence? Joint bases? 

ternational control of strategic points? It may be that 
more detailed plans have already been worked out on 
this fundamental problem of security. If so, it would 
be reassuring to have a hint of them at least as concrete 
as the reiterated pledge to disarm the aggressors. 

Ambiguities shroud the future shape of political 
collaboration. In his March broadcast, Mr Churchill 
was at least more specific than the other leaders of the 
United Nations with his suggestion of continental and 
regional councils ; but semi-official comment in Russia 
has dismissed some of his proposals under threat of 
dissolving the Anglo-Russian Treaty—a reaction which 
does not suggest that the plans outlined by Mr Churchill 
were drawn up jointly or are, in their present form, par- 
ticularly acceptable as a basis for further discussion. 

There is, finally, the problem of the colour or ideo 
logical bias of the Allies’ political strategy. In 1918, it 
was clear, self-confident and remarkably effective. The 
alternative to the authoritarian regimes was put in terms 
of full democratic government. The imaginative pull 
of this ideal was a vital factor in the disintegration of the 
Central Powers in the summer of 1918. To-day, the 
people of Italy are showing that, after twenty years of 
total authoritarianism, the fundamental liberties of a 
constitutional and democratic way of life have not lost 
their appeal. Men still want to be free and want it with 
a passion which may well disconcert the British and 
Americans who have come to take it for granted. The 
danger is that the military approach which is still pre- 
dominant in Britain and the United States may lead to 
an exaggerated emphasis on “order” and an equally 
exaggerated tendency to see “anarchy” in any popular 
civilian expression of the people’s revolt against 
absolutism. Yet if the High Command or the authorities 
of Amgot use their power to check the expression of 
popular opinion and have neither the vision—nor the 
instructions—to canalise it into constitutional channels. 
then undoubtedly the swing away from authoritarianism 
will carry the peoples of Europe far beyond the central 
position of a progressive and revitalised democracy. Yet 
this is the only position which could command both 
American and Russian support. 

The outlook is not encouraging. It is of course 
possible that out of the joint meetings between Mr 
Roosevelt and Mr Churchill in Canada, a more positive 
and vigorous political line will emerge. It is unfortunate 
that their meeting will not be reinforced by the 
presence of the great absent and enigmatic third, Marshal 
Stalin. Yet the eleventh hour. is i If the 


decisions are delayed much longer, will they ever be taken? 
And if they are not taken, can there be much doubt that 
confusion, deception and even chaos lie ahead? 
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The Future of Broadcasting 


URING the debate on the adjournment of the 

House of Commons last week, the Minister of 
information invited “a complete examination of the 
whole set-up of the BBC,” whose charter is approaching 
its end. Among the subjects that are on the public 
agenda for reconstruction, there has been little mention 
of broadcasting. This is strange, for its present state 
can hardly be left alone. Far-reaching decisions will, in 
any case, have to be taken when the war is over. Broad- 
casting’s period of early growth and experiment was 
hardly over by 1939 and the record of the BBC has not 
been very happy since then. So far as internal organisa- 
tion is concerned, the BBC has not really settled down 
since Lord Reith left it. Its relations with the Government, 
which are not without complicatons in peacetime, have 
been frankly difficult in wartime—not necessarily by the 
fault of either party. And the service rendered to the 
British listener has not been good. 

To these problems, which the war will bequeath for 
settlement to the peace, there should be added a number 
of difficult decisions arising out of technical development. 
How much effort, for example, should be devoted to 
television? At first sight, it might be supposed that the 
demand for television, however great the technical 
improvements that will be possible after the war, will 
always be less than for audible radio. But radio itself 
was Officially pronounced, only twenty years ago, to have 
no future except as an enthusiast’s fad, and if television 
were to succeed, for example, in bringing the cinema 
into the home, there might be an enormous future for it. 
There is another, even larger, technical problem ahead. 
It is the opinion of many experts that the broadcasting 
of the future, certainly in crowded areas like this island, 
will be brought into the homes of the people by wire, 
not by radio waves. The basic reason is that the ether is 
getting too crowded. It is already difficult to find wave 
lengths for all the programmes that are necessary to give 
a fully balanced service, and as the development of radio 
for purposes other than broadcasting continues, it may be 
necessary to relieve the overcrowding by putting the 
main programmes on to wires. The capital expenditure 
would be considerable (though probably much less 
than the capital that has gone into the telephone 
network), but the advantage ‘would be great. The 
listener would get a greater number of programmes 
without interference. And the ether would be cleared 
for services which cannot use wires—among which, 
overseas broadcasting and a general service for remote 
country districts would have to be included. This 
possibility is not very generally known, but it has to be 
taken seriously. 


The chief public interest in broadcasting, however, 
lies not in its technique but in the programmes. The 
present standard of BBC programmes for the home lis- 
tener is low. For this it may be unfair to blame the BBC. 
War limits the wave lengths that can be used and com- 
pels a concentration on overseas and propaganda services. 
The home programmes are starved both of money and of 
effort. But there are further defects which cannot be 
explained in this way. Far too much of the output is 
mediocre (the news bulletins are the chief exception). 
Few of the comedians are really funny, the average 
standard of the musical programmes is not high, the 
talks are almost without exception banal. Partly this is 
due to mass production, to the difficulty of finding 
enough to put on the air for seventeen hours a day. 
This might excuse a low average, but not the absence 
of anything outstanding. The great vice of the BBC is 
timidity. The BBC is a monopoly, but it is in the oppo- 
site position to the traditional monopolist. It cannot defy 
the public ; just because it is fair game for everybody, 
it cannot afford to offend anyone. If the churches want 
more religion, if the Welsh want more Welsh, if the 
Tories want less Socialism, if the internationalists want 
more pacifism, if more Russian and less German music is 
demanded on political grounds, if each of the United 
Nations has to have an equal measure of broadcast 
“ salutes °—the BBC must listen to them all. It may not 
be able to gratify their positive wishes, but at least it can 
avoid offending their mutually offsetting phobias. The only 
way by which it can give tongue for 120 hours a week 
(which is one service only) without dangerously offending 
anyone is to take refuge in timid mediocrity. The BBC, 
in fact, exhibits all the vices that might be expected from 
a state-run cultural institution. It should not be blamed; 
it is doing its best. 

This timidity does not emerge solely from the fact 
that the BBC is a Government body about which ques- 
tions can (within limits) be asked, and motions made, in 
the House of Commons. Any monopolist broadcasting 
body would be in the same position. So long as it can- 
not, in the last resort, say to its critics “ Programmes 
are a matter of judgment, and if you don’t like our 
judgment, you can listen to somebody else’s programmes,” 
it must be a compromising body. Nevertheless, the elemen: 
of political control, however much diluted, does rein- 
force this general tendency, and any attempt to increase 
it would make matters worse. If the BBC were made 
responsible to the House of Commons, if it were open 
to criticism by the House on the details of its activities. 
to which it could reply only through the mouth of a 
Minister who might, or might not, be sympathetic—in 
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such conditions, its programmes would become even more 
anodyne than they are. 

If the test of a broadcasting system is the excellence 
of its programmes, the prescription should be not more 
public control, but less. But this issue 1s less important 
than that of monopoly. To continue with the present 
system would be to condemn broadcasting to the fate 
that would have attended the press if, from its birth, it 
had been nationalised, or the stage if there had never 
been more than two or three state theatres, or art if the 
only commissions were those to be obtained from public 
bodies. There will be no excellence without competition. 

One preliminary recommendation can be made with 
some confidence. Foreign broadcasts should be com- 
pleteiy separated from the home services. There are two 
main reasons for this. The first is that all foreign broad- 
casts have a tincture, large or small, of propaganda. Their 
purpose may not be to deceive, but it must be to per- 
suade. They may tell the truth, but they can hardly tell 
all the truth, or emphasise the many-sidedness of truth. 
But there should be no element of propaganda whatever 
in the programmes provided for the British public in 
peacetime, and the only way of making certain of the 
distinction is to put the two programmes in the hands of 
separate bodies. (The Empire programmes might pos- 
sibly remain with the home service, since their purpose 
is, or should be, information and entertammment, not 
propaganda.) The second reason is that the home lis- 
tener’s money ought not to be used to support overseas 
programmes, from which he derives no benefit. Overseas 
services should be run by a separate body, controlled 
and wholly financed by the state. 

As for the home programmes, the qualities they chiefly 
lack and most badly need are life and variety. Variety 
is not met merely by serving up two or more basic pro- 
grammes each of the same general nature. The listener 
should have available to him at any time—or at least 
in the chief listening periods—a choice between pro- 
grammes of different Kinds, so that he can have serious 
music, dance music, comedians, drama or talks as his 
taste dictates. An indication of the advantages of such 
a variety can be shown by the pleasure that it is to 
thousands of music-lovers to be able to listen to good 
music every evening during the’ Promenade Concert 
season—or, rather, the pleasure that it would be if the 
programme did not always have to be cut off just before 
the most interesting item. A varied broadcasting service 
would aim to provide those listeners whose chief interest 
is in good music with a programme to meet their taste 
every night in the year. Newspaper readers are not com- 
pelled, even in wartime, to read a single composite sheet, 
whether their preference is for The Times or the News of 
the World and radio listeners should have a similar 
choice, at least in the main centres of population. The 
requirement of life, or liveliness, is harder to define, but 
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no less conspicuously absent at present. Part of the 
remedy lies in encouraging the growth of personalities 
on the air, instead of doing everything possible to pre- 
vent it. Individual broadcasters should be allowed to do 
their best to interest, to please, if necessary to annoy— 
but, above all, to get some positive reaction out of their 
unseen audience, instead of being neutral voices reading 
scripts from which anything calculated to offend any- 
body has been carefully removed. 

One obvious question is whether the financing of 
broadcasting by advertising would achieve these results. 
The chief example of this system is in the United States, 
and American broadcasting has much more to be said 
for it than might be thought on a prior: grounds. It cer- 
tainly has life and more variety than the BBC, and the 
advertiser’s influence does not drag the programmes down 
to the lowest common denominator. But, on analysis, 
the virtues of American broadcasting are not due to its 
advertising sponsorship (except perhaps in respect of 
the ample funds that are thereby made available to the 
programme-builder) so much as to the fact of compet- 
tion. The four big networks compete most fiercely and 
directly for the listener’s and the advertiser’s favour, and 
both liveliness and variety are due to that. Competition 
might achieve them without advertising—advertising 
without competition certainly would not. 

The future basis for British domestic broadcasting 
should, therefore, be one of licence-financing combined 
with competition, thus including the best features of both 
the :present British and American systems. If licence 
revenue alone cannot provide adequate funds, then (and 
then only) a certain minimum of advertising might per- 
haps be admitted in off-hours. But the essential thing is 
to secure competition, which would not only rescue the 
BBC from its present exposed position and remove the 
causes of timidity, but compel attention both to life and 
to variety. 

This result would not be difficult to achieve. Let the 
state own the physical apparatus (whether by radio 
wave or by wire) and apportion its use to the com- 
peting broadcasters on an equitable basis. Let, say, 
three competing programme companies be chosen. If 
more than three otherwise qualified groups offer, let 
there be a competitive bid for the right to use the physi- 
cal facilities. Let the contract include conditions 
which would specify the hours of broadcasting and 
the number and type of separate programmes to 
be transmitted. Let 25 per cent of each listener’s 
fee go automatically to each of the programme 
companies. And let each listener, on paying his 
fee, nominate one of the three companies to receive the 
final 25 per cent of his fee. These details are, of course. 
only illustrative of a general principle, by which the 
interests of the state could be combined with a healthy 
liberty of development for the youngest art. 


The High Cost of Milk 


ORD WOOLTON is a popular Minister of Food, 

and his Ministry has. probably received fewer kicks 
and more bouquets than any other Government depart- 
ment. The organisation and maintenance of food 
supplies, the rationing system, the priority scheme for 
mothers and young children, the establishment of British 
Restaurants—these and other measures have all con- 
tributed to the health and morale of the civilian population 
in wartime. In handling the food problem, the Ministry 
of Food has relied mainly upon securing the co-operation 
of the food trades, and its declared policy is “to avoid 
interference with the normal machinery of food distri- 
bution.” This policy has its obvious advantages—the 
wheels of distribution have run smoothly, the men with 
experience and knowledge of trading have remained in 
charge. But it has its disadvantages also. Quite apart 
from the inherent dangers of allowing businessmen to 
exercise legal powers over the trades in which they them- 


selves are interested, it’ may tend to tuate 
inefficiencies or excessive costs, which the war should 
have provided an opportunity to reduce. 

An outstanding example is the distribution of milk. 
The organised distributors are pleased with the Govern- 
ment’s policy, and with good reason. As the Financial 
News has pointed out, “it leaves the pre-war channels 
of distribution virtually intact.” The producers are not 
pleased, but with less reason, since the cost of milk is stil! 
high—the legacy of the days of the Milk Marketing 
Board, when the producers were in sole charge and 
preferred to divert milk to manufacturing purposes rather 
than let it endanger the high structure of liquid milk 
prices. The consumers are neither pleased nor displeased. 
not being organised or vocal, and not having been so 
i oe as the producers in enlisting Lord Beaverbrook 
as their champion. 

The high cost of milk, owing to the expensive method: 
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of distribution and to the wide margin between the 
farmer’s price and the ultimate price to the consumer, 
has been the subject of criticism by countless commissions 
and committees. The monotony of their conclusions is 
depressing. One and all were impressed with the 
“unnecessary elaboration and waste of effort” and the 
“ excessive cost” of the distributive organisation. But in 
spite of their recommendations for securing economies, 
no action was taken either by the Government or by 
the trade itself. In September, 1940, the Perry Com- 
mittee confirmed the findings of the pre-war bodies of 
investigation. It cited the example of certain co-operative 
societies to show that milk could be distributed cheaply. 
For instance, the Northern Co-operative Society, in 
Aberdeen, operated at a cost of less than 6d. per 
gallon, about half that of the large distributors in London, 
while four co-operatives in different industrial centres 
of England had an average cost of 6.85d. per gallon. 
Although these low margins may be exceptional, they 
show that there is room for considerable reductions in 
the cost of distribution, through the adoption of block 
selling and the elimination of unnecessary “ service ” 
competition. Lord Perry suggested that a margin of 
8d. per gallon would be adequate ; this would cover the 
costs of processing and bottling, the expenses of admini- 
stration and selling, and wages, and would allow for a 
net profit of 1d. per gallon, which rate (according to the 
Food Council’s 1937 report) would “ certainly be liberal 
and probably more than liberal.” 

Like its predecessors, the Perry Report was relegated 
to obscurity. The Government, after nine months’ delay, 
decided that “ owing to the altered conditions obtaining 
since the date of the report,” it was unable to adopt 
its proposals. The suggested margin of 8d. a gallon was 
considered insufficient, in view of the increased costs of 
operation, and recently the chairman of the Express 
Dairy Company said that it had been proved to ‘be 
inadequate to the extent of over 3d. a gallon. Instead, a 
new scheme was introduced. In May, 1942, the Govern- 
ment issued a memorandum, setting out the proposed 
arrangements for marketing and retail distribution, and 
encouraging distributors to prepare rationalisation schemes 
on a voluntary basis. A cost structure was evolved which 
came into operation on October Ist, and was to be 
reviewed every six months. The details of the price 
structure are somewhat complex, but the salient features 
of the scheme are that the Ministry of Food has become 
the sole buyer of milk, utilising the Milk Marketing 
Board as its financial agent. It pays the producers a 
flat rate, fixes the basic retailers’ margin, provides 
varying depot allowances and allowances for self- 
wholesalers (retailers who carry out wholesale services to 
their own retail branches) which increase with rising 
turnover. The amounts of the margin and the self- 
wholesaling allowance have been reduced as a result of 
the first six-monthly review, as is shown below: 
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The reductions represent a saving at the rate of 
£24 million a year and will be used to reduce the 
Treasury subsidy (amounting to £17 miilion a year) for 
the National Milk Scheme and the milk-in-schools 
scheme, 

The present price structure is open to criticism on 
many grounds. The producers’ objections have been 
strongly expressed both by Lord Beaverbrook and by 
Sir Thomas Baxter, the Chairman of the Milk Marketing 
Board. The producers resent the disappearance of the 
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“level delivery” premiums (i.¢., premiums for regularity 
of supply), which has meant a loss for them of about 
£200,000 a year. But the fundamental basis of their 
Opposition is that they have been pushed into the back- 
ground by the distributors, and that the producer- 
retailers, who number about 60,000 and distribute some 
20 per cent of the milk supply, not only receive less 
favourable treatment than the larger retailers, but are 
gradually being squeezed out of business. 

The disappearance of the multiplicity of small producer- 
retailers need not in itself be regarded as an unmixed 
disadvantage. Many of them are of questionable efficiency 
and, owing to the absence of facilities for pasteurisation, 
their milk is not always up to the desired standard of 
cleanliness. But their elimination and the consequent 
strengthening of the larger distributors is being brought 
about without any direct benefit accruing to the con- 
sumers. The discrimination in the rate of allowance, 
which rewards the big concern not on the basis of 
service but on the basis of size, is peculiar. Though the 
big firms operate in the large cities, where costs might 
be expected to be higher, it is also true that the economies 
of large-scale operation apply in the case of milk dis- 
tribution, where costs can be spread over a larger turnover. 
One effect of the present scheme is to increase the size 
of individual businesses, in order to secure the higher 
margins that result from an extended scale of operations. 
Another is to lengthen the chain of distribution. More 
milk is passing through the wholesalers’ hands and Sir 
Thomas Baxter has stated that many retailers are now 
buying from wholesalers instead of from the farm, as 
they did before. The co-operative societies, which handle 
about a third of the nation’s milk supply, are in a special 
position. They obviously benefit from the present high 
margins, but any advantages they receive thereby are 
returned to their consumers in the form of dividends. 

The arguments of the distributors are that, although 
their costs have risen enormously since the war, there 
have been no corresponding increases in their margins, 
and that the increasing self-wholesaling allowances are in 
fact justified by the greater expenses of wholesaling for 
a number of different branches. They point out that con- 
siderable savings in manpower, petrol and mileage have 
resulted from their rationalisation schemes. Indeed, these 
savings and the reduction in the distributive margins 
are surely the most complete admission that costs were 
excessive before, and lead to the conclusion that con- 
siderable further reductions could be made. It should 
be possible to use the savings to reduce the retail price of 
milk, which has increased by 32 per cent since September, 
1939, more than practically any other basic food. 

The current controversy about milk distribution is, of 
course, of very great significance for the future. The 
representative body of the distributors, the Central Milk 
Distributive Committee, last week submitted to the 
Government its policy for the milk industry. The Com- 
mittee recommends the setting up of a Milk Industry 
Council, under an independent chairman and vice-chair- 
man, with nominees of the Ministries of Food, 
Agriculture, Health and the Board of Trade, and repre- 
sentatives of the producers’ and distributors’ boards. It 
would be responsible to Parliament for the determination 
and execution of a national milk policy. It would 
purchase all the milk from the producers and dispose of 
it to distributors and manufacturers at prices which 
would be fixed on the basis of agreed estimates of costs. 
Prices to the consumer would also be fixed. The Council 
would deal with marketing control and standards of 
cleanliness, and it would operate the milk-in-schools 
scheme and other social service schemes. The statutory 
producers’ board would deal with such matters as the 
methods of increasing production and quality, and the 
distributors’ board with rationalisation of deliveries and 
trans arrangements. 

The acid test of this scheme must be its probable 
effect on the consumer. The Committee’s statement 
that the Milk Council would determine such a price 
structure as would give “ a reasonable return to producers, 
distributors and manufacturers, thus ensuring a fair deal 
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to the consuming public” (our italics) seems altogether a 
non-sequitur. If the various sides of the industry can get 
together and produce a plan which results in the maxi- 
mum supply of milk of the highest quality at the lowest 
possible price to the consumer, there can be no com- 
plaints. But if the scheme results in the perpetuation 
of a price structure such as the present one, then it 
would not be acceptable. It would have all the dis- 
advantages of the old Milk Marketing Board, and more, 
since the distributors and not the producers alone would 
be represented. It is argued that the responsibility of the 
Council to Parliament, and the presence of Ministerial 
nominees would provide an adequate safeguard for the 
consumers’ interests. Government pressure on trade 
bodies has not been very effective in the past in reducing 
the cost of milk, and Members of Parliament would 
have to develop qualities they have not hitherto possessed 
if they were to succeed in seeing that producers and 
distributors did not enforce a price for milk which 
served their own ends, but was unduly high to the con- 
sumer. 

The nutritional value of milk does not need to be 
stressed. It is by far the best single food available, and 
it is essential for growth and health. Indeed, if the aim 
of post-war policy is to be to support an increased popula- 
tion at higher standards of living, then the provision of 
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It is tempting to compare Germany’s position in 
August, 1943, with the state of the Reich in the summer of 
1918. On July 16, 1918, Marshal Foch counter-attacked on 
the Marne, and on August 8th the British launched their 
offensive at Amiens. These actions proved to be the begin- 
ning of the end. They delivered the final blow to an 
economy which was already breaking under the exhaustion 
of an all-out war effort and to a morale which the blockade 
had seriously undermined. That there is an analogy, no one 
will doubt. The British and American victories in the Medi- 
terranean and the vast Russian counter-offensives might well 
be the military counterparts of the Allied summer offensive 
of 1918. The German economy now, as then, is overstrained. 
Morale is weakening, not so much from blockade as from 
the far more terrifying weapon of the bomber. There are 
signs, too, of hesitation and breakdown in the present 
political leadership in Germany. Hitler fell silent after the 
disaster of Stalingrad and it was Goebbels’ task to take up 
the propaganda of “ total mobilisation.” Now in this new 
series of disasters, Goebbels is silent. He even failed to 
write his regular article in Das Reich. No explanation of 
the Mussolini debacle has yet been given to the German 
people, and it is obvious that in recent weeks the Germans, 
who in the last ten years have been accustomed to having 
every event interpreted to them, have been left without any 
sort of clear political guidance. The difficulty is, of course, 
that the Nazi regime was a success regime and now that 
the only two alternatives facing the German people are a 
fairly rapid collapse or a long drawn out phase of defensive 
warfare, laced with bombing and culminating in defeat, the 
Nazis have really nothing to say. As the reactions of any 
nation show in wartime, there is only one good medicine 
when a people is on the defensive and that is the belief that 
the hour of the offensive will surely come. It is interesting 
to notice that the only German spokesman who in the last 
weeks has given any sort of constructive leadership to the 
German people is General Dittmar, who has tried to prove 
that the defensive phase is only temporary, that Russia is 
more exhausted than Germany, and that the present “lull ” 
is being used to muster overwhelming forces for the final 
settlement. 

* 


_ Does all this confusion and discouragement amount 

imminent Nazi collapse on Mussolinian lines ? It is ‘both 
difficult and dangerous to prophesy, but the evidence from 
Germany suggests that the political crisis there is not nearly 
so highly developed as it was in Italy. The meeting of all 
the military and civil leaders at Hitler’s headquarters is 
not a parallel of the meeting of the Fascist Grand Council 
On the Home Front, the Nazi Party, through its control 
of the Gestapo, is in an infinitely stronger position than the 
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milk must be the first consideration. The Government 
are subsidising milk, particularly for mothers, infants and 
children, and the continuance and extension of this 
policy after the war was one of the most important 
recommendations of the Hot Springs Conference. This 
would probably involve a continued subsidy, and it is 
right and proper that the state should bear a proportion 
of the cost of such schemes. But apart from the priority 
classes, there needs to be a truly enormous increase in 
the consumption of liquid milk by ordinary consumers. 
The objective should be the provision of abundant, clean 
and cheap milk for the consumer. This is really a very 
simple object of policy, which can hardly be challenged. 
Yet in the past ten years the state has lent its assistance 
to schemes which have kept milk off the liquid marker, 
which have steadily raised its price and have made 
entirely inadequate efforts to ensure its cleanliness. It 
needs to be said with all due emphasis that further pro- 
posals along the familiar lines of organisation of the 
trade, by the trade, for the trade—whether “ the trade ” 
means the producers or the distributors or both—are 
most unlikely to satisfy the elementary requirements of 
a rational milk policy and may lead to further back- 
sliding. There is an urgent need for an entirely fresh 
approach to a problem which is the touchstone of all 
nutrition policy. 


THE WEEK 


Fascists ever were. It is significant that the Nazis are pre- 
paring the large scale evacuation of big towns and launch- 
ing a big programme for air raid shelters. This does not 
suggest a Party which is acquiescing in its own defeat. 
Moreover, the alternatives to Nazism in Germany are far 
iess clear. There is no king. The rationalisation ana control 
of industry have gone much further. There is no single, in- 
fluential Church; and the Army, although it is clearly the 
only immediate alternative source of authority, is itself in 
rather an equivocal’ position. If the Wehrmacht dropped 
Hitler as Badoglio dropped the Duce, where would the 
centre of authority lie? With the Old Guard Generals such 
as Brauchitsch, Halder, Bock or von Blomberg? Or with 
the strong and privileged Pretorian Guard of the Waffen 
SS, who are at this moment self-confident enough to be 
conducting a vigorous recruiting drive all over Europe? 
In the last analysis, it is only when the conviction of defeat 
has been fully accepted by Army and Party alike that the 
manoeuvring will really begin.. The German authorities 
probably do not now expect victory, but they are still un- 
convinced that the coalition ranged against them can bring 
them to defeat. 
* bad * 


The Russian Offensive 


The present Russian offensives are, in a sense, the re- 
sumption and continuation of the great winter offensive 
which came to a standstill in February. The tempo of the 
Russian advance is perhaps less sweeping now than it 
was in the winter; but tactically the present Russian 
achievement is much more remarkable. This time the 
advance is being pushed home not against an enemy who 
had overstretched his forces in a reckless offensive, but 
against very solid and well-prepared defences in depth. 
In the course of the past week, the Russians have moved 
forward from Orel along the Orel-Briansk railway, and they 
have reached Khotinetz, roughly half way to Briansk. In 
the south the advance has been even more spectacular. 
Bielgorod is now 50 to 70 miles behind the front, and 
Kharkov, enveloped from the east, north and west, can 
be expected to fall in the near future. German reports 
speak of renewed heavy fighting in the Vyazma sector and 
on the Donetz. Thus the local offensives on the various 
sectors are tending to merge into a general offensive 
along the whole length of the front. The Russians seem to 
have lost no time in accumulating sufficient reserves for 4 
determined bid to regain Smolensk and the Ukraine east 
of the Dnieper “betore the leaves of autumn fall.’ The 
recapture of Kharkov would again place the railways of the 
eastern Ukraine at the disposal of the Russian High Com- 
mand, and thus improve their transport facilities for 2 
sustained and decisive offensive. Yet the‘ recapture of 
Kharkov cannot be properly consolidated before the 
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Germans have been driven from the Donetz basin. So far 
reports suggest that the Germans are withdrawing from the 
Kharkov area, but not from the Donetz. Incidentally, the 
whole offensive has been powerfully helped by supplies 
under Lend-Lease. It was announced recently that more 
than 100,000 lorries have been supplied to the Russian 
fronts. This amount of motorised equipment would give a 
high degree of mobility to about 100 divisions, and there 
can be little doubt that many of the grave transport prob- 
lems involved in mounting the present offensives have been 
mitigated, if not overcome, by the use of imported lorries 
and trucks. 


* * * 


Programme for the TUC 


The agenda for next month’s meeting of the Trades 
Union Congress reflects the very great interest which the 
trade union movement is taking in problems of post-war 
reconstruction, Thé Amalgamated Engineering Union has 
put down a long and comprehensive resolution, based on 
the decisions of its annual conference, which calls for the 
intensification of war production. But the main interest 
of the Congress will be centred upon the resolutions dealing 
with the future control of industry and the part which 
the unions can play in the reconstruction of the nation’s 
social and econamic life after the war. Ihe Miners’ Federa- 
tion invite the General Council to examine the methods 
of wartime control, with an eye to the desirability of ex- 
tending such wartime legislation and regulations as benefit 
the workers. This resolution strikes at the root of the 
matter, and it will be interesting to see whether the unions 
will be prepared to accept continued responsibilities in 
return for continued benefits, and, if so, which. The 
demands for nationalisation are worded in an original form. 
The National Union of Public Employees, believing that 
“the failure of private enterprise and the proven advantage 
of State control in the war industries will, if properly 
explained and portrayed, do much to convince the British 
people of the desirability of instituting the social owner- 
ship of our industry,” calls for the formulation of an indus- 
trial programme, and suggests a levy of 4d from each of 
its Own members to finance a campaign. The Mental 
Hospital and Institutional Workers’ Union are putting 
forward a “Home Charter” on the same lines as the 
Adantic Charter, which would guarantee to every British 
citizen the four “decencies” of a job, a home, social 
security and education. The most controversial topic will, 
perhaps, be the question of the post-war treatment of enemy 
peoples. The National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers declares that the German people cannot escape 
responsibility for starting the war, and for the army’s 
crimes ; it calls for the disarmament and re-education of 
Germany after the war. If the big unions support this 
motion, the TUC, like the Labour Party, will be com- 
mitted to a policy which sounds like undiluted Vansit- 
tartism, and may do as much harm in the long run as 
the “war guilt” clause in the Treaty of Versailles did 
after the last war. It will be interesting to see what replv 
the General Council will give this year to the demand 
that has been made by several unions for a review of trade 
union structure, so as to avoid overlapping and competition. 
re year Sir Walter Citrine rejected a similar proposal! 
“tg? the National Union of Railwaymen, on the ground 
Mat it would be impracticable and would interfere unduly 
with the autonomy of individual unions. 


*x * * 
The Older Women 


The Government’s announcement that there will be 
no call-up of the women aged 47-50 before the House of 
Commons reassembles and can discuss it further has had 
the effect of temporarily silencing the critics. There is no 
real concession involved. It so happens that arrangements 
have been made to register the 18 and 19 year olds in 
August and the 47-50s in September and October ; thus 
the House will have reassembled by the time the latter are 
summoned for interview, and an early debate on the whole 
manpower situation has been promised. This will allow 
Mr Bevin’s opponents to air their grievances over a wide 
field—the basis of the opposition to the mobilisation of 
the 47-508 is now tending to shift from the hardship that 
will be caused to the women concerned, and their house- 
holds, to the waste of womanpower and manpower in the 
Civil Service and to the under-employment of women in 
the Services. There is a certain amount of substance in 
these criticisms. The comb has not been fine enough, and 
in the armed forces thé replacement of men by women has 
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not gone so far as was originally planned, partly, no doubt, 
Owing to the obduracy of local commanding officers. But 
these are no reasons for exempting any older women who 
are available for war work. Mobilisation of manpower and 
the efficient use of manpower are not alternative policies ; 
they are complementary. It has been officially said that 
most of the 47-50s will be considered immobile, but even 
within this restriction there is much that they could do to 
make the manpower, or rather the womanpower, that has 
already been mobilised more efficient. At present, a vicious 
circle has been reached. More younger women would be 
free for part-time work, and more part-time workers could 
take up full-time work if domestic difficulties such 2s 
the care of children could be solved. Yet the very com- 
pleteness of mobilisation leaves little labour available for 
staffing day nurseries, for home helps or for keeping such 
essential services as laundering on an adequate basis. It is 
for these sort of tasks, which oil the wheels of manpower 
policy, that the services of the older women are most 
needed. 


* * * 
Delay in Italy 


The Italian situation is confused. At the centre, the 
Badoglio Government is trying to manceuvre its way to-, 
wards a negotiated peace, so that the Italian mainland shall 
not become a theatre of war. There have been rumoured 
offers of “strict neutrality,” with the Italian mainland as 
a species of buffer state between Sicily and the Brenner. 
Unfortunately for Badoglio, there is no offer he can make 
to the Allies which will not involve him in hostilities with 
the Germans. If he gives an “unconditional surrender,” 
evacuates his troops from the’ Balkans, and throws open 
Italy’s ports and airfields to the British and Americans, 
the Germans will retaliate in the north of Italy, where 
they are quite firmly established. If, on the other hand, he 
does not give an unconditional surrender, the Allies will 
go on attacking until he does. So far, he has opted for this 
second alternative, and Allied raids on Italy have 
started again. It is doubtful whether Badoglio will 
be in a position to decide on peace or war for very 
much longer. The x in his complicated equation is the 
mood of the Italian people, and they are coming out more 
and more clearly for peace at any price. He has tried 
to conciliate them with political sops such as an investi- 
gation into the fortunes of Fascist leaders, the reinstate- 
ment of the Jews, and the abolition of Fascist educa- 
tion. But the evidence of strikes and riots accumulates. 
Peace and peace only is the people’s aim. It follows that 
the Allies must do all in their power, by direct propaganda 
and by their policy towards Sicily, to encourage the forces 
of popular protest. 


* * * 


Arab Federation ? 


The Prime Minister of Iraq, General Nuri es Said, has 
left Cairo after preliminary discussions with the Egyptian 
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Government on the possibility of an Arab confederaton. 
The talks are described as encouraging and the Egyptian 
Government hopes to hold a pan-Arab Conference at 
Cairo at a later stage and carry the discussions out info a 
wider field. The difficulty facing Arab statesmen 1s the 
plain fact that while they have something to unite against 
—in general the continuance of direct British and French 
colonial rule and the problem of the Jewish minority in 
particular—they have nothing to unite for, and possess no 
positive aims with which to transcend their own local 
political and economic rivalries. Here the British Govern- 
ment has an undoubted opportunity for creative leadership. 
Mr Eden has blessed in general terms the idea of an Arab 
federation, and it is obvious that, both politically and 
economically, only some larger unit in the Middle East 
can provide a framework wide enough to permit a proper 
development of the region’s resources and a reconciliation 
of the various minority interests. The Arab nations, with- 
out considerable encouragement, assistance and guidance, 
are almost certainly not in a position to bring the federa- 
tion about. The British and the Americans are, however, 
in the unique position of having already forged an economic 
and social instrument of unity. The Middle East Supply 
Centre, if it can develop the positive side of its work 
through capital investment, technical advice, the fostering 
of joint projects, the improvement of agriculture and so 
forth, can cover and provide for a wide range of common 
economic interests. Under such conditions, a clear lead 
in the direction of federation from the Great Powers would 
not run counter to local interests. It would reinforce them. 
Without a functioning Supply Centre in the Middle East, 
there is no nexus of interests round which Arab unity can 
be formed. With it, a scheme of federation is possible and 
very desirable. 


* * * 


A Canadian Election 


The defeat of the Canadian Liberal party in the 
Ontario elections is possibly the most significant event 
in the politics of the Dominion since the beginning of 
the war. There is, it is true, a plausible superficial reason 
for it. The Liberal Government had been in a precarious 
position ever since Mr Mitchell Hepburn resigned the 
Premiership last October. He had split his party by his 
opposition to the Federal Government—to which, as a 
Liberal, he should have owed allegiance—throughout his 
eight years of office, and, without his colourful and 
dominant personality, the remnants of his Government 
could hardly hope to survive. But there were also more 
fundamental factors at work. The Liberal party was de- 
feated because for the first time in recent years there was 
a prospect of an adequate alternative Government, Mr 
Mackenzie King’s sweeping victory in the Federal Elec- 
tions of 1940 was partly due to the fact that there was no 
real alternative to his policy—there was little difference, 
save in name, between Conservatives and Liberals. But, 
even then, the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation— 
Canada’s Socialist party—was beginning to emerge as a 
political factor to be reckoned with; and three years of 
total war, with the emergence of Canada as a first-class 
industrial power, have strengthened its position. The CCF 
is not, however, now the only alternative to the Liberals. 
Mr John Bracken’s election as leader of the Conservativé 
party last December, his change of the party’s name to 
Progressive Conservative, and his determination to carry 
his party along _with him on a new programme, whose 
nature can be inferred from the change of name, may 
have given the Conservative party a new birth. Its 
triumph in Ontario is not quite conclusive evidence, since 
the Conservatives are traditionally strong there. But, 
nevertheless, it begins to look as if, from now on, the 
issue in Canadian politics will not be the false one between 
Liberals and Conservatives, but a straightforward one bet- 
ween Conservatives and the CCF, with the Liberals, un- 
less they, too, can find new leadership and new ideals, 
withering away. The Ontario elections are indecisive as a 
first round of the new fight. The Conservatives, with 39 
seats, are now the langest single party in the province, 
having almost doubled their representation, but the CCF 
now has 34 seats, where it had none before, and the Con- 
servative Government will be dependent on Liberal votes 
—which it will Probably get. What is more interesting, 
however, is the impetus that the elections in this langest 
and most powerful province will give to the belief that 
the end of the Liberals’ long tenure of power in Federal 
politics is approaching. This view has been confirmed by 
the loss at by-elections of four Federal seats by the 
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Liberals—two in Quebec to members of smaller parties and 
two on the prairies to the CCF. The Liberals’ only re- 
maining asset is the prestige of Mr Mackenzie King—and 
that may not last much longer. 

* * * 


The Doctors Reply 


The Council of the British Medical Association has 
submitted for consideration by the local divisions of the 
Association a statement of the principles which, it considers, 
should govern the organisation of the health services. Many 
of these principles will be acceptable to all con- 
cerned. That the medical services should be directed to- 
wards the achievement of positive health and the preven- 
tion of disease, as well as to the relief of sickness ; thar 
they should be co-ordinated by the application of a national 
health service ; that the health of the people depends pri- 
marily upon their social and environmental conditions ; thar 
there should be no economic barriers to impede the utili- 
sation of the medical services ; that there should be a reform 
of medical education, with facilities for post-graduate study 
—these pa eer find a place in all official and unofficial 
pronouncements on the health services. Many people, too, 
will agree with the principles that free choice of doctor 
should be preserved, and that “it is mot in the public 
interest that the state should invade the doctor-patient 
relationship,” but that the state should confine itself to the 
co-ordination of existing services, augmenting them where 
necessary, and securing that they are available without 
economic barrier to all who need them. Where there will 
be controversy is over the principles which the Council 
of the BMA lays down for the benefit of the doctors: 
“that the state, while assuming responsibility for the 
organisation and provision of medical services, should not 
assume control of doctors rendering individual or personal 
health service. It is not in the public interest that the state 
should convert the medical profession into a salaried branch 
of central or local government service.” This is in answer 
to the Ministry of Health’s original proposal to the repre- 
sentative committee that general practice should be based 
on health centres, run by the local authorities and staffed 
by doctors working as their whole-time salaried officials. ° 


id 


Whatever the rights or wrongs of the principle, it is 
difficult not to sympathise with the doctors’ reluctance to 
serve under the local authority. Some local authorities are 
a by-word among the medical profession for their in- 
difference in respect of those branches of the health services 
within their jurisdiction. It is hardly surprising that 4 
doctor is unwilling to become the paid servant of a local 
authority which neglects the environmental factors causing 
disease among his patients. And even the efficient local 
authorities interfere quite needlessly with their doctors 
treatment of a patient. The question of a doctor’s re- 
muneration is more debatable. Some doctors hold that a 
salaried profession would be bad for the lazy ; others that 
good doctors should be indifferent to the money incentive. 
From the point of view of the public, however, there is 4 
danger that with a salaried profession it would be 
impossible to preserve free choice of doctor. If two doctors 
are working side by side on the same salary, one would 
hardly be willing to see twice as many patients as the 
other. In fact, the conclusion seems irresistible that the 
oniy way to encourage the efficient doctor and yet remove 
the economic barriers to treatment is by an extension ot 
national health insurance. That it should include the de- 
pendants of the insured, and others of equal economic 
status, and cover consultant and specialist services and 
laboratory and hospital facilities, is recommended by the 
Council of the BMA for immediate application. It also 
proposes, as an immediate measure, that by arrangement 
between the Government and the profession organised ¢x- 
periments in group practice, including health centres of 
different kinds, should be undertaken. Thus, the disagree- 
ment between the BMA and the Ministry really boils down 
to, first, whether the central government or the local 
authorities should be responsible for the administration, 
the BMA favouring the former, the Ministry the latter : 
and, secondly, the remuneration of doctors. Neither obstac!¢ 
to agreement should be insuperable. 


R * _ d 
Production Statistics 


Some very interesting figures were gi y_ the 
Spe. . . given by 
Minister of Production in reply to questions: in-the- Hous¢ 
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of Commons two weeks ago. The first question asked for 
information on the increase in the volume of munitions 
production in the United Kingdom since 1940. Mr Lyttel- 
ion, in reply, said “ the total production of munitions ” had 
risen from 100 in the first half of 1940 to approximately 
3oo in the first half of 1943. He also stated that the 
proportion of women employed in the engineering 
and allied industries has risen from 16.3 per cent 
in 1940 to 34.6 per cent in 1943. A second question asked 
for a comparison of the total munitions output of the 
United Nations and of the Axis powers and their satellites. 
Mr Lyttelton said that the best estimate he could give 
was that the total munitions production of the United 
Nations was, in the second quarter of 1942, little more 
than twice, and in the second quarter of 1943 more than 
three times, that of the Axis countries, and that in the same 
quarter of 1944 it will be more than four times the present 
Axis output. He added the very interesting estimate that of 
the present munitions output of the United Nations (in- 
cluding Soviet Russia), the United Kingdom contributes 17 
per cent, and the rest of the Commonwealth and Empire 
about 5 per cent (of which the greater part must come 
from Canada). He did not give figures for other countries. 
But there have been statements from American sources that 
American output per head is now higher than British. If 
(as is possible) American output is about 60 per cent of 
the United Nations total, the output of Soviet Russia and 
the other United Nations comes out at ubout the same as 
that of the United Kingdom. All these figures, it must be 
presumed, are subject to a wide margin of error. But they 
are valuable as indications of the orders of magnitude 
involved. 


Future of Air Transport 


The latest contribution to the rapidly growing litera- 
ture on the future of aif transport comes from a com- 
mittee of four Conservative Members of Parliament—Mr 
Ronald Tree, Mr W. R. D. Perkins, Wing~Commander 
J. A. Cecil Wright and Sir Alfred Beit. While their report 
contains nothing new, it is a concise formulation of some of 
the ideas which have found many adherents among business 
men in this country. On the subject of international rela- 
tions in the air, the four MP’s make three recommenda- 
tions, First, they advocate an international convention 
regulating the conditions of air transport. The “right of 
innocent passage” and of emergency landing should be 
absolute and universal ; the operation of air lines between 
two points in the same country or between related 
geographical areas should be a matter of domestic policy ; 
the operation of international air lines between two nations 
or groups of nations should be arranged on the basis of 
freedom of entry. Secondly, they recommend the establish- 
ment of an international authority for the technical regula- 
tion of air navigation, that is, for the formulation of stan- 
dards of technical practice affecting aircraft, personnel, air 
ports, navigation. Thirdly, they suggest the adoption of 
an agreed course of procedure for the promotion of air 
transport. As a preliminary to translating these three 
recommendations into practice through international 
negotiation, the committee emphasises the need for an 
agreed Empire policy—a need which was also emphasised in 
a statement issued last week by the Joint Air Transport 
Committee of the Association of British Chambers of Com- 
merce and the Federation of British Industries. To this end 
the latest report suggests that the functions of the Air 
Registration Board should be enJarged and made analagous 
to those of the US Civil Aeronautics Board, to include the 
general duties of planning air routes and of hear- 
ing and deciding on applications of would-be air- 
line operators. Moreover, it proposes that the 
Government should invite the Dominions to adopt 
a similar policy and to join with this country in consti- 
tuting an Empire Air Board which would represent the 
British Empire in international discussions and facilitate 
the development of Empire air transport. Finally, the com- 
mittee sets out its views on the conditions in which British 
air lines should be run. It holds that only one air mail 
contract should be awarded for any one route; that no 
“ chosen instrument” should operate more than one route ; 
that shipping, railway, road transport and other interests 
Should not be debarred from tendering for mail contracts ; 
that, in an emergency, all air lines should be controlled by 
the Government ; and that all flying personnel should be 
in the Air Force reserve. As an alternative to complete 
internationalisation (which it is now clear is unattain- 
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able), the recommendations of the four MP’s might 
form a useful agenda for discussion, possibly by an imperial 
committee, The final decisions, however, are a matter for 
international discussion, and care should be taken to avoid 
any binding commitments within the Conimonwealth which 
might obstruct an international agreement. 


* * *x 


New Fire Guard Regulations 


The new fire guard orders both tighten up the former 
regulations and relax them in some respects. The pro- 
visions for enrolling men are tighter. The age limit for 
exemption has been raised from 60 to 63; no woman will 
be liable for duty at her place of work until every available 
man is doing 48 hours’ duty a month; and men will now 
be liable for duty anywhere in the local authority area in 
which their. place of work is situated, even if they live 
in an area where there is no compulsory enrolment. A 
woman will henceforward be exempt from liability to do 
fire guard duty at her workplace if she does a minimum 
number of hours of work there, and, in addition, keeps 
house for at least one other person besides herself. 
Economy of manpower will be secured by the extension 
of schemes for guarding blocks rather than individual 
buildings, and by making available for local authority re- 
quirements the number of people in excess of the “ fixed 
team” required for each business or Government pre- 
mises, A particularly sensible new provision is the power 
given to the Minister to allow, in less vulnerable areas 
and in lull periods, all fire guards on duty to be asleep at 
the same time. This provision touches on the fringe of 
what is really the problem of fire guard duty at the pre- 
sent time—the fact that very few of the members of the 
fire guard believe that they will ever be needed. They know 
that there has to be an insurance against air-raids, and 
they are prepared to put up with a certain amount of dis- 
comfort once a week in the belief that “it won’t be for 
Jong now.” But anything that the Ministry of Home 
Security can do to. reduce to a minimum the discomfort 
and inconvenience imposed, while preserving the efficiency 
of the Fire Guard, will be wise and welcome policy. 


* * * 


Requisitioning of Empty Houses 


Although local authorities have long had the power 
to requisition houses for evacuated and bombed-out 
families, and for transferred war workers, their authority 
apparently did not extend to the requisitioning of dwellings 
to alleviate the hardship of families living in overcrowded 
or insanitary houses. This anomaly has now been removed. 
On the recommendation of a conference of local govern- 
ment representatives, Mr Ernest Brown, Minister of 
Health, has sent a circular to local authorities authorising 
them to requisition houses, either furnished or unfur- 
nished, “for the purpose of improving the conditions of 
families at present inadequately housed.” It is expected that 


the local authority, with their full knowledge of the condi- 
tions of their area, will use the wider powers to secure out 
of the accommodation available the greatest amount of benefit 
to those in need. 
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While there are no statistics showing the number of un- 
sccupied houses, their number must be substantial, —— 
_ally in the middle-class residential districts in centra 
London. Many of these Victorian houses could be made 
ready for occupation by one or more families with a mini- 
mum of expenditure. Care has been taken to avoid any 
abuse of the powers now given to local authorities. Before 
requisitioning, the intention of the owner or tenant is to 
be ascertained, and he is to be given a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for letting or re-occupation. Each requisitioning 
notice must have the approval of the Senior Regional 
Officer of the Ministry of Health. The rents charged are 
to be equivalent to those that tenants might reasonably be 
expected to pay if they had made their own arrangements 
in the districts concerned. If a local authority incurs an 
excess of expenditure over receipts, the approved de- 
ficiency will rank for reimbursement by the Ministry. The 
new arrangements for ensuring a better utilisation of the 
available stock of accommodation are as sensible as they 
were overdue. 


Shorter Notes 


The Jugoslav Cabinet of M. Trifunovitch has resigned 
after six weeks of bitter altercations between the Croats 
and the Serbs. Reconciliation between the representatives 
of the two nationalities proved impossible, and now King 
Peter has appointed a “non-political” Government con- 
sisting of officials. The new Prime Minister, Dr Puritch, 
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Jugoslavia’s former Ambassador to France, is a professional 
diplomat. The only member of the old Cabinet to stay in 
the new team is the Minister of War, General Mikhailo- 
vitch. But his appointment is primarily symbolical, and, 
in his absence, the Prime Minister himself will act as 
Minister of War. 


* 


The ban on the export of the Daily Worker has been 


lifted. 
+ 


The Government igsued a statement on Wednesday 
warning the Union of Post Office Workers, and any other 
Civil Service union which became affiliated to the TUC, 
that their members would be disqualified from the Civil 
Service, that is, they would lose their establishment and 
pension rights. A special meeting of the TUC General 
Council and the Executives of the Labour Party and the 
Parliamentary Party will be held next week to consider 
the situation, which is both critical and embarrassing, not 
least to the Labour Ministers. 


* 


As a consequence partly of an official Norwegian protest 
on July 15th, partly of the general change in the outlook 
of the war, the Swedish Government has cancelled the 
agreement with Germany, concluded in 1940, which em- 
powered the Germans to make use of the Swedish railways 
in sending troops and supplies to and from Norway. 


Letter to the Editor 


International Wheat Agreement 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The leading article in your May 8th issue entitled 
“A Hungry World” contained inaccuracies regarding the 
International Wheat Agreement which I would be grateful 
if you would correct. 

1. You state that “. . . it is difficult to understand how 
British signatures came to be put to a document, even as 
a draft, committing the British Government to the main- 
tenance of prices in the fixing of which it could be out- 
voted by the producers.” 

Paragraph 7 of the Memorandum of Agreement states 
that “in taking any decisions under this Memorandum 
and the arrangements of the Draft Convention which it 
brings into operation each of the five countries will have 
one vote and a two-thirds majority will be required for 
decision except as otherwise provided herein.” The ex- 
ception referred to is embodied in Paragraph 6 of the 
Memorandum: “ The determination of prices required to 
be made in accordance with those arrangements ” (i.e. the 
provisions of Article V of the Draft Convention) “ will be 
made by unanimous consent.” 

The Washington Wheat Meeting considered various 
suggestions regarding provisions for voting. All shared 
the view that the same number of votes should be given 
to the importing countries as a group as was given to the 
exporting countries as a group. The decision taken was 
that the Draft Convention should contain no provisions 
for voting, as those to be included in the comprehensive 
international wheat agreement would be decided by the 
proposed fully representative international wheat 
conference. 

2. You quote with approval a statement by the Food 
Research Institute that “... the Draft Convention for 
wheat . . . is conceived in a restrictive spirit that is per- 
sistent and powerful... .” 

It would be difficult to substantiate this statement in 


the light of the voting provisions and the following addi- 
tional facts :— 


(a) The Agreement envisages an August 1st “ ever- 
normal granary” in the four chief exporting countries of 
not less than 367 million and not more than 962 million 
bushels. In none of the 17 crop-years prior to the present 
war did the prospective August Ist carryover in these 
four countries reach anything like the maximum allowed 
under the Agreement ; the nearest approaches were 730 
million bushels in 1932-33 and 679 million bushels in 
1933-34. In eight of the 17 crop-years prior to the 


present war the prospective August Ist carryover in the 
four principal exporting countries fell below the 
minimum required by the Agreement. 

(b) Under the provisions of the Agreement, the export 
quotas are automatically increased by whatever quantity 
the Council may decide to increase its estimate of pros- 
pective international trade in wheat and flour. Moreover, 
the Council is free to allocate to other countries any 
part of any country’s export quota which the Council 
considers unlikely to be exported. 


3. You state that “the price that the ‘Big Four’ pro- 
ducers wanted in 1939 to stabilise, with British assistance, 
was no less than 46 per cent above the open market price.” 

The draft international wheat agreement circulated to 
governments in February, 1939, by the Preparatory Com- 
mittee (comprising the representatives of the governments 
of ten countries, including that of the United Kingdom) 
tentatively suggested a basic minimum price of 33s. 6d. per 
480 lb. quarter for No. 3 Manitoba Northern c.i.f. London. 
_ A revised draft drawn up by the Preparatory Committee 
in April, 1939, suggested a basic minimum price formula 
which represented at that time a price of about 318. 5d. 4s 
compared with the August-March, 1938-39, actual price of 
238. gd. per 480 lb. quarter c.if. UK ports—an increase 
of about 32 per cent. 

The difference between 32 per cent and your figure of 
46 per cent is significant, but, as I do not know the basis 
of your calculation, I do not wish to make an issue of the 
difference. The point I wish to stress is that “the open 
market price” upon which you base your comparison is not 
4 representative price. 

In an analysis of the price provisions of the Wheat 
Agreement in your issue of July 11, 1942, you stated: 
* The proper principle is plain enough. No control scheme 
must make the average price of wheat over a stretch of 
years, taking in a period of boom and a period of slump, any 
higher than it would have been in the absence of control.” 

During the 17 crop-years (August-July) prior to 1939-40 
the price of imported wheat in the United Kingdom varied 
from minima of 22s. 4d. and 23s. od. respectively in the 
slump years 1933-34 and 1938-39 to a maximum of 62s. 84d. 
in the boom year 1924-25—the average during the seven- 
teen-year period being 38s. 7d. c.if. per 480 Ib. quarter. 
The comparable basic minimum price suggested by the 
Preparatory Committee in April, 1939, was 31s. 5d.—8! 
per cent of the average market price during the seventeen 
crop-yeats prior to the present war.—Yours faithfully, 
A. CAIRNS. 


International Wheat Council, Washington, 
June 30, 1943. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Congress Adjourned 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GEORGIA] 


Atlanta, Fuly 12th 

AMERICANS have been suffering from a politico-emotional 
upset, due in part to the fact that displeased men are rela- 
tuvely noisy. Over a stretch of months Washington has been 
hearing, mainly, the voices of the angry, the disappointed 
and the confused ; and Washington became a sounding- 
board for those voices. Thus, displeased Americans have 
influenced our representatives, and our representatives, by 
re-broadcasting what they believe to be the voices of the 
whole people, have influenced the rest of us. This situation 
has created an appearance that is more discouraging than 
basic facts justify. 

A brief, cool analysis of the American political scene, as 
presented on front pages, will add to one’s understanding. 

The Congress has been in session a long time and has 
fought many hot legislative battles preceding America’s 
active participation in war, and since. Members of the Con- 
gress are weary. They have not had their normal contacts 
with normal] life at home. Because of their preoccupation 
with great tasks, and their exposure to pressure groups and 
to pressing individuals, some of them have been unable to 
appraise the home front accurately. Only occasionally have 
our national legislators had a few days off, and in the course 
of those days they have been rushed by home folks wanting 
jobs, wanting public projects, wanting changes in the opera- 
tions of war agencies, wanting everything. They heard from 
and met only part of the public, but it seemed to them they 
had heard from and met all of the public—and that the 
public was deeply displeased. 

An examination of congressional mail discloses the situa- 
tion. Hundreds of thousands of tenants have been protected, 
by Government action, from rising rents, but no tenant 
writes to his Congressman to thank him for this protection. 
Landlords, who believe they have been unjustly handled, de 
the writing. Men who receive gasoline rations sufficient to 
catry on say nothing ; but many men whose driving is 
severely restricted say much. 

All this is natural. The man who has what he wants, who 
believes conditions are fair enough, goes on his way with 
no thought of thanking his representative ; but the man 
who wants what he does not have, who believes he is un- 
justly treated, says plenty. This normal manifestation of 
human nature, and of liberty, is fundamentally good, though 
temporarily it may be disturbing in its apparent conse- 
quences. Immediate, superficial judgments often are insub- 
stantially supported by ex parte showings. 

But the representative’s attitude is understandable. He has 
been away from home, overworking in Washington. He has 
received scores, hundreds, perhaps thousands, of letters from 
home, and these letters have presented the viewpoint of the 
men who are not getting what they want and what they 
believe themselves entitled to. Inevitably a man away from 
home who hears the same story from many sources believes 
it. And the story may be true. But it is not necessarily true. 
It may be, and probably it is, incomplete. 

Most Americans were prepared, at the outset of war, to 
suffer seriously. Generally, it was conceded that “ this war 
1s different,” that “ this time people will not make money 
out of war,” that “casualties will be enormous.” But great 
Suffering has not yet come to Americans as a whole. Money 
is being made out of war. Therefore, grim, quiet, united 
determination js not as evident as it would be if the war were 
harder, and as it will be if the war becomes harder. In 
these circumstances, men react to annoyances as if they were 
Sacrifices. Human nature again. 

But this brief analysis should not be interpreted to mean 
that any one believes all is sweetness and light on the 
political and economic front at home. It is presented merely 
as a balancing viewpoint, to be set against the disturbed 
viewpoint generally presented. It is a kind of cartoon essay ; 


and a cartoon, as everyone knows, presents only one facet of 
fact or belief. 


American Notes 


The Arsenal Complete 


Mr Nelson reported last week the completion of 82.5 
per cent of the $14} billion Government-financed war 
facilities programme, and 9o per cent of the $4} billion 
privately financed expansion. The arsenal’s plant is very 
nearly complete. The most striking gains have been made 
in the construction of plants to produce raw materials, 
which earlier were showing disastrous tendencies to fall 
behind the munitions facilities. The reallocation of 
materials, which was the subject of so much public 
rancour at the beginning of the year, has justified 
itself. The progress in synthetic rubber facilities is par- 
ticularly striking ; a year ago they were 3 per cent com- 
plete ; at the beginning of this year the proportion had 
risen to 1§ per cent, but at the end of June. it had reached 
61 per cent. Plants producing high octane gasoline have 
advanced from being 1 per cent complete at the beginning 
of the year to 39 per cent finished on July Ist, and the 
privately financed expansion was 63 per cent complete. 
Similarly encouraging figures come from the iron and steel 
expansion programme, and the chemical industry. As Mr 
Nelson pointed out, the decline in the volume of construc- 
tion releases a corresponding number of men and amounts 
of materials for direct production of munitions. It is perhaps 
for this reason that so much disappointment emanates from 
official circles over the failure of war production to reach 
the monthly goals set for 1943. Mr Nelson has called for a 
supercharged effort to increase production 30 per cent a 
month for the remainder of the year. Extraordinary efforts 
will be necessary to push the totals higher ; and the wave 
of belief that the end of the war is now in sight threatens 
to remove the stimulus of urgency. 


* * * 


Calling Up Father 


The political resistance to the Administration’s long- 
delayed decision to make available to call-up for the 
Services the 7,000,000 men between the ages of 18 and 37 
deferred because they had children born before September 
5, 1942, illustrates only too well the difficulties of putting 
into operation an effective control of man-power. Mr 
McNutt’s directive to Selective Service boards to start 
reclassifying these men, who are now in class IIIA, was 
hedged about with provisions to minimise hardship. Fathers 
whose induction would cause extreme privation were to 
continue to be deferred. All other available manpower was 
to be exhausted before the nation’s fathers were drafted. 
Under the Servicemen’s Dependants Act of 1902, allot- 
ments and allowances amount to $50 a month for a 
dependent wife, $62 a month for wife and child, and $10 
additional for each other child. Nevertheless the resistance 
from public opinion, as expressed in the conservative press, 
and from the draft boards themselves, has been so strong 
that another month’s delay is said to have been granted. 
According to General Hershey, probably less than 2,000,000 
of these men would pass the physical requirements of the 
Services, and at least that number is needed by the Forces 
during the next year. Industrial manpower in certain spots 
—for example aircraft factories—is becoming so strained 
that Mr Bernard Baruth has been called in by the War 
Mobilisation Board to make a special survey of the problem. 
According to the Board, at least another 58,000 workers 
are needed every month for aircraft manufacture alone 
during the next year. It is plain that with the increasing 
stringency the emotions connected with the preservation 
of the family, not to mention its vote-getting appeal, will 
have to go by the board. But their persistence into this stage 
of the war shows only too clearly what a hornets’ nest the 
Administration would have about its ears if it attempted 
to institute a genuinely compulsory National Service Act. 
The difficulties and dangers of its administration in a coun- 
try the size of the United States would be great, but before 
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it ever reached the operational stage the opposition could 
be counted upon to exploit it as the last step toward 
domestic tyranny. Nor would the opposition be deterred by 
the reflection that, in Britain, it is not the fathers in their 
20s (who were called up years ago) but women in their 
late 40s, whose mobilisation is causing concern. 


* x * 


Willkie at Work 


Mr Willkie’s indefatigable labours in the field are 
impressing many observers in the United States. At his 
home in 'adiana he is holding a continuing stream of inter- 
views with pro-Willkie Republicans, and he has even gone 
so far as to intimate the conditions under which he would 
be willing to assume for a second time the Republican 
nomination. One of these is the adoption by the party of 
a liberal and constructive programme, both for domestic 
and foreign affairs, and a purge of the Isolationists and dic- 
hards ; another is the holding of the party convention in 
Cleveland, rather than Chicago, which is so closely identi- 
fied with the Isolationist wing of the party. The popularity 
of Mr Willkie’s principles outside the ranks of the machine 
has been strikingly proved by the sales of his book, “One 
World.” Whether it is a political asset or not, he has 
recently secured an amazing degree of commendation from 
the left-wing press. As things are now moving, it may not 
be impossible for Mr Willkie to scoop up much of the 
radical support which has recently lost faith in the Presi- 
dent. That this will be sufficient recompense for a failure 
to conciliate the party machine is unlikely, but it looks as 
though by hard work Mr Willkie were hoping once more 
to swamp the Old Guard. That a repetition of his former 
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success would constitute a kind of minor political miracle 
does not necessarily rule it out. 


* « * 


Guns on the Right 


Suggestions that the State Department is in a parlous 
way now that its left-wing critics have been reinforced by 
the heavy guns of the New York Times and Fortune need 
not be taken too seriously. Last week the former, formerly 
one of the staunchest supporters of the State Departmen: 
and its French policy, underwent a belated conversion, and 
published a severe dispatch from a Washington corre- 
spondent charging the department with internal dissension, 
the lack of any coherent policy, and consequent ineffici- 
encv at a time when new burdens were daily being thrus: 
upon it. These charges are not new; they have been the 
theme of the left-wing press for a long time. The only 
surprise is their source. But even the disfavour of the New 
York Times is unlikely to perturb the State Department. 
The truth is that, despite the rising chorus of criti- 
cism, the department has never been more powerful or in- 
fluential. To begin with, it is one of the permanent and 
abiding institutions of government, unlike the majority ot 
agencies which have been established to meet specific 
emergencies. It is the only organised repository of ex- 
perience in the sphere of foreign relations, which is grow- 
ing daily in importance in American affairs. And despite 
its less than perfect public relations, the conservatism of 
the State Department is in tune with the swing to the 
right which undoubtedly characterises the American politi- 
cal scene. Mr Hull may be ready to fight back, bur it is 
hardly necessary at the moment. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Who are the 


Canadians ? 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


HE population of Canada, which has been recently 

indexed dnd analysed in reports based upon the 1941 
census, has become older, more mature and more closely 
attached to its own country than ever before. From these 
facts important influences upon future Canadian policy 
may be expected. To understand Canada. one needs to 
know who the Canadians are. 

The population of Canada is 11,506,655, as counted on 
June 2, 1941. In ten years the population had grown slightly 
more than one million, and this rate of growth was the most 
moderate in the country’s history. Since 1867, Canada has 
taken eight complete censuses, and the latest was the first in 
which persons of British Isles origin have not been in a 
majority. The population is 49.7 per cent of British Isles 
origin, 28.2 per cent of French origin, and 17.8 per cent 
other Europeans. Scattered minorities of Asiatics, Indians 
and Eskimos account for the remainder. 

In 1931, 51.9 per cent of all Canadians were of British 
stock. The fact that the percentage has now dropped below 
the half-way mark is probably of great importance in the 
development of Canadian viewpoints. The element of filial 
affinity with England and Scotland, not to mention Wales 
and Ireland, is a diminishing factor in Canadian life. But 
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it is notable that the spiritual allegiance to British traditions 
has in no way declined. In the last war. one way of 
accounting for the response made by Canadians to recruil- 
ing was to point out that a majority of the population had 
been born in the United Kingdom or were of recent 
descent from British stock. In this war, the predominant 
factor in an even greater response has been a sense of peril 
to Canada and of identity of interests with Britain and 
other allies. 

Few countries have a less homogeneous population than 

Canada, and in the distribution of racial strains in different 
parts of Canada less uniformity could hardly be imagined. 
Prince Edward Island is 83 per cent of British stock, and 
Quebec is 81 per cent French. The biggest province, 
Ontario, 1s 72 per cent of British Isles origin. On the 
prairies, Manitoba is 49 per cent of British stock, Sas- 
katchewan is 44 per cent and Alberta is 50 per cent. 
European racial strains, omitting United Kingdom and 
French, account for 47 per cent of the population of 
Saskatchewan, 41 per cent of the population of Alberta and 
40 per cent of Manitoba. 
_ The relative number of persons of French origin has 
increased slowly in all provinces. In the western provinces 
and in Ontario, similar increases have been reported in 
other European strains. In Canada as a whole, persons of 
British Isles origin increased from §381,071 to §,715,904, 
or by 6.2 per cent, in the last decade. In comparison, the 
rate of increase of French population has been 11.9 pét 
cent, from 2,927,990 to 3,483,038, in the past ten years. The 
population of Quebec is 3,319,000 persons, of whom 
2,689,000 are of French origin. The traditional British 
character of Ontario is changing under an influx of French 
people and of other European stocks. 

Possibly a more significant fact than the racial origins of 
Canadians is the fact that 82.5 per cent of them were born 
in Canada. The great migrations of the early years of the 
century are over, though there may be migrations agai 
But, meanwhile, the census shows that four out of five ©! 
Canadians were born in Canada and naturally regard 
Canada as their home. Their spiritual affinities with any 
other country must be declining progressively. In the 193! 
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census the proportion of Canadian-born was 77.8 per cent. 
in Canada now there are 1,003,171 persons who were born 
in other British countries and 312,472 persons born in the 
United States. The preponderance of the population born 
in Canada explains the change that has been occurring in 
the nature of Canadian nationalism. No longer does 
jationalism in Canada mean a form of isolationist French- 
Canadian sentiment. The most ardent Canadians are not 
the French-Canadians alone, but the generation, which, of 
course, includes French-speaking Canadians, that has 
zrown up with no other allegiances than Canada. 


Decline of the Frontier 


Another fact emerging from the census compilations 
indicates that the Canadian population has begun to settle 
down and may be expected to develop strong local attach- 
ments. The turmoil of tHe frontier, attracting population 
from all other regions of Canada as well as from other 
countries, is no longer the disturbing influence it was. It 
may find a revival in the new north-west now opening up, 
but the frontier as a factor in Canadian life is declining 


rapidly. The 1941 census showed that 72 per cent of the’ 


population of the country had always resided in the pro- 
vince in which it was registered for the census. In the 
eastern provinces, of course, the proportion of people 
reporting continuous residence was higher than in the west. 
In Quebec, it was 88 per cent. In Ontario, it was 72 per 
cent. In Manitoba and Saskatchewan, it was 60 per cent, 
and in Alberta it was 50 per cent. In British Columbia, only 
38 per cent of ‘the population had reported continuous 
residence there. 

The rural element of the Canadian ‘population has 
declined both absolutely and proportionately in the past 
ten years, a fact that will undoubtedly influence national 
policy in due course. In 1931, the rural population was 
3,289,140, and this was 31.7 per cent of the whole popula- 
tion, In 1941, the rural population was 3,163,268, and this 
was 27.5 per cent. Some racial elements are almost entirely 
urban, such as the small Italian, Jewish and Chinese 
elements of population. About two-thirds of the German, 
Netherland, Russian, Scandinavian and Ukrainian popula- 
tions of Canada are rural, but in two cases these groups 
have begun to develop a trend to urban localities. Russians 
and Ukrainians are steadily leaving the land for city life, 
and nearly 40 per cent of each group now lives in urban 
localities. 

In 1931, only 38 per cent of the Canadian population 
was enumerated as married, but in 1941 the proportion 
had risen to 41 per cent. This was due mainly to the 
changing age structure of the population. The number of 
widows in Canada was §25,12I in 1941, an increase of 
20 per cent in a decade. Among the provinces, Quebec 
showed the largest proportionate number of single persons. 
In Quebec only 35.7 per cent of the population was 
married. Out on the west coast, 47.8 per cent of the popu- 
lation was married, and this was the highest proportion in 
any province. 

The age structure has shown some significant changes. 
In 1941, children and young persons under 20 years of age 
constituted 38 per cent of the population. In 1931, the 
figure had been 42 per cent. Those between 20 and 64 
years made up §9 per cent. Persons over 65 years of age 
constituted 6.7 per cent of the population in 1941, com- 
pared with 5.3 per cent in 1933. A tendency for the popula- 
tion to increase at a faster rate in the age groups from 45 
to 64 years than for all other ages was true in all provinces. 
The population of Canada is steadily ageing. 

On the economic side, the census disclosed that in 
Canada there are 2,668,710 households, divided almost 
evenly between rural and urban localities. The average 
number of persons per household was 4.3. Fifty-four per 
cent of households in Canada live in their own homes and 
46 per cent in rented homes. In rural areas, three times as 
many householders own their homes as in the cities. 


China’s Food 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 
August 3rd 
A FEW days ago, the “ United Nations Interim Commis- 
Sion On Food and Agriculture,” which will continue the 
work of the Food Conference at Hot Springs, was 
formally organised. The part Free China will play in the 
deliberations of the Commission has been stressed by the 
fact that Tsou Ting-Wen, China’s delegate, has been elected 
ne of the Commission’s two vice-chairmen. Although the 
world’s largest agricultural country, China has probably 
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the lowest average standard of living of all. The country, 
therefore, is likely to see outstanding changes in its agri- 
cultural policy as a result of the work initiated at Hot 
Springs, and now to be continued through the Interim 
Commission. 

Meanwhile China has more immediate food problems. It 
has to feed from its own soil its armies and its population 
under war conditions. This task has already resulted in 
considerable changes from the traditional Chinese practice 
of food growing and food distribution, which will help to 
place China’s agriculture and nutrition on a more progres- 
sive basis. The Chinese statement before the Hot Springs 
Food Conference gave. the total area of farm land in China 
at 232 million acres, which, it was stressed, supports a 
population of 450 million. Both this area and the popula- 
tion include all areas now under Japanese occupation. The 
arable area at present under the control of Chungking 
accounts for only about half the above total, and it does 
not include a number of the richest agricultural districts of 
the north and east. In all parts of China, however, the 
average size of the farm holdings is small, while the peasant 
families, which number 60 million, and account for three- 
quarters of all Chinese families, are large. The surplus pro- 
duced by the average farmer, therefore, is usually very 
small. Moreover, communications in China have always 
been a weak point, and the areas at present controlled by 
Chungking include some of the least developed areas of the 
whole of China. Owing to the poor transport system, food 
cannot be distributed over wider areas; nor, for the same 
reason, can it be imported from overseas except in some 
coastal areas. Most districts of China used to support them- 
selves from their local crops, and in the early years of the 
war this territorial self-sufficiency greatly helped to solve 
the country’s food problems. Since then, however, the 
armies have expanded—which means a corresponding re- 
duction in the number of people working on the land— 
and in the National Government area there is a great 
influx of war refugees from the districts controlled by the 
Japanese. Food, therefore, has become scarce in parts of 
Free China, and the Government is confronted with the 
problem of feeding its fighting forces as adequately as their 
needs demand, and at the same time of preventing famine 
among the civilian population. 
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Production Changes 


This task has been tackled from the production and 
distribution ends. Food production in Free China is under- 
going considerable changes. Rice and wheat have always 
been the country’s staple foodstuffs, and soya beans, 
kaoliang, millet, barley, maize and potatoes are grown in 
most parts. There is, however, but little consumption of 
eggs, fruit and vegetables, as well as of fish and meat. In 
the past, the diet between district and district used to show 
considerable differences, which the large movements of 
population during the war have tended to obliterate. The 
west is now beginning to grow more vegetables and fruits. 
and poultry farming is ma progress in a number o; 
provinces in the interior. Simultaneously, the National and 
Provincial Governments have started to plan agricultural 
production on a more modern basis. The past few years 
have seen increasingly important projects of land reclama- 
tion, of irrigation, of pest control, and of training in the 
use of fertilisers and machinery. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry in Chungking, through a National Agri- 
cultural Research Bureau, is also undertaking development 
work aimed at improving seeds, especially rice and wheat 
seeds, and the Government-controlled Farmers’ Bank of 
China has begun to grant loans for the financing of farm 
extension and improvement work. Despite the fact that 
agricultural production in Free China has greatly fluctuated 
since 1937 as a result of the changing climatic conditions. 
both land under cultivation and production, especially of 
winter crops, have increased. With territorial. and temporary 
exceptions, such as the great Honan famine, which still 
affects some 10 million people, serious problems of food 
supply have not arisen in Free China durjng the long war. 

Nevertheless the need to feed its growing armies, as 
well as to prevent excessive rises in food prices and food 
hoarding, led the National Government, in August, 1940, 
to impose a control over the trade in some basic foodstuffs, 
rice, wheat, flour, maize, kaoliang and some other cereals, 
and over their distribution. This control was originally 
exercised by a National Food Administration which was 
under the direct control of the Executive Yuan. In July. 
1941, it was taken over by a Ministry of Food, which was 
given the tasks of planning the supply of food to the 
Army and public officials, and of balancing supply and 
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demand of food for the civilian population. Under the 
Ministry, there are provincial food administration — 
Although the organisation of food supplies in a aay S 
the size and local differences of China is extremely diffi t 
the new Ministry has met with a respectable measure “ 
success. It acquires food in large quantities, partly throug 
the collection of the land tax in kind, and distributes it to 
the Army and the civilian population in deficiency areas. 
It stores food after the harvest, and enforces a strict con- 
trol over markets and traders, which can trade only if they 
are licensed. For the controlled foodstuffs ceiling prices 
are fixed for each district. 

The Free Chinese Government’s 2 a 

licv has helped the country a great deal to m e im- 
ee ‘of the a General starvation through the blockade 
appears out of the question. Despite the steady progress in 
the direction of a more progressive agricultural policy, how- 
ever, much remains to be done to secure a more adequate 
standard of living for the needy Chinese population. As 
the Chinese Government’s declaration before the Hot 
Springs Food Conference indicated, the necessary moves 
are already being prepared. The Chinese agricultural pro- 
gramme, as laid before the Allied Food Conference, in- 
cludes the development of pastoral and. agricultural land in 
the north-west and north-east ; the cultivation of additional 
land through irrigation and reclamation projects elsewhere ; 
the control of floods, droughts and diseases ; the introduc- 
tion of farm machinery, and of new varieties of seeds and 
stock breeds ; the manufacture of chemical fertilisers ; and 
the development of fishing industries. As a preliminary 
to these measures, which are to be co-ordinated with the 
country’s industrialisation projects, a reform of the land 
system, progress in farmers’ education, and an improvement 
in the farm credit system are being prepared. Moreover, 
better food distribution between the various parts of the 
country is to be achieved by the building of new railways, 
highways and canals. The Chinese Government also plans 
to modernise its food storage system to assure the equalisa- 
tion of supplies during fat and lean years. Although much 
time is required for the completion of these ambitious 
plans, the present wartime agricultural and food system will 
play an important part in laying the foundations on which 
the post-war programme can be based. 


Finland’s Economic 


Difficulties 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


For a considerable time, Finnish troops have engaged in 
very little fighting; on the whole Finnish-Russian front 
there is hardly any military activity. It is obvious that Fin- 
land’s military strength is inadequate for major operations ; 
and the country itself provides the spectacle of a popula- 
tion living near the starvation line but still carrying on a 
war. If Finland made a separate peace with Russia, essential 
supplies from Germany and German-occupied countries 
would cease, and without imports from Allied countries 
the economic situation would become hopeless. 

It is hardly possible to speak of a war economy as it is 
known in other belligerent countries. Considerable parts of 
Finland’s industry have been destroyed in two wars, and 
the nature of the peasant agriculture prohibits a really 
effective control system of wartime agricultural production. 
It is, therefore, no wonder that the financial situation has 
deteriorated steadily. No real attempt was made to estab- 
lish a comprehensive system of war finance. Until 1941, 
the situation was simply allowed to drift. The introduction 
of war surcharges, of a turnover tax after the German model, 
the increase in import duties and tobacco and alcohol taxes 
were not sufficient to cover the growing deficit, and expen- 
diture was mainly covered by credits from the central bank 
and from loans. The situation can be judged by official 
figures which were published a short time ago :— 


(In million Finmarks) 


Total Revenue Expenditure 
Total For W 
See 5,000 4,960 1,230 
ee 5,970 17,530 12,300 
aes 10,870 20,910 13,800 
ne 18,000 27,000 19,000 


The actual deficit is even greater, because the expendi 

for the amortisation of the national debt end the am of 
reconstruction after the first war in 1939-40 are not in- 
cluded. The national debt increased accordingly from 
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Fmk. 2,000 million at the end of 1938 to Fmk. 40,000 
million at the end of March, 1943. _ 

At this point the Linkomiers Cabinet introduced in the 
Diet a comprehensive plan for financial “ stability” in the 
form of a great number of financial bills. Its main point is 
a compulsory loan, to be subscribed by incomes exceed- 
ing Fmk. 70,000 and by property above Fmk. 100,000, 
Another proposal is the introduction of tax collection ar 
the source. There is also a plan to give a greater incentive 
for small savings. The most controversial proposal is, how- 
ever, the withdrawal or devaluation of banknotes in circula- 
tion. There were even hints that all banknotes were to be 
called in so that a certain proportion could be retained a; 
a loan. But before anygof these proposals were accepted, 
the Diet went into recess. They all aim at stemming the 
tide of growing inflation by reducing the amount of notes 
in circulation. From August, 1939, to the end of March, 1943, 
the note circulation increased from Fmk. 2,200 million to 
Fmk. 10,200 million. This is a more marked rise than ip 
any other belligerent country. It seems, however, that the 
hint at drastic action as well as the subscription to a new 
loan had some effect, for by the end of Jufie the notes in 
circulation had actually decreased to Fmk. 9,090 million. 

“The policy of selling the shares of state-owned companies, 
particularly the shares of the Enso-Gutzeit concern, met 
with no appreciable success. 

There is no doubt that another increase in taxes would 
defeat its own ends, because all parties agree that the 
limit of taxation has been reached. Against a background of 
steadily decreasing industrial and agricultural activities, 
owing to the pronounced shortage of labour and industrial 
materials formerly imported from overseas, another diffi- 
culty has arisen. The farmers demanded a general rise in 
prices for agricultural products, which could not be allowed 
because of the wage situation. The Government has accord- 
ingly promised to increase the subsidies for most agricul- 
tural products. In addition to these price subsidies, delivery 
premiums have been offered. All these measures will entail 
Budget expenditures amounting to Fmk. 1,380 million per 
annum, which was to be covered by prolonging the levy on 
real estate property. On balance, agriculture, particularly 
the few large landowners, would gain nothing. The rise in 
prices would be offset by greater taxation. The small 
peasants, however, who form the majority, would benefit 
from the new price subsidies and premiums. 


Short Supplies 


These measures cannot, however, eliminate the funda- 
mental difficulties created by the declining agricultural 
output. The new harvest is expected to produce average 
yields, but there had been a great drought in 1940 and 
1941. This year, it was necessary, in order to secure labour 
for the harvest, to forbid workers to leave their employment, 
an order which will) remain in force until November 1, 
1943. There is hardly a chance that the meagre bread ration 
will be increased again. The inadequate supplies of sugar 
made it necessary, a short time ago, to prohibit the manu- 
facture of sweets, and the lack of imported feeding stuffs 
must have reduced the livestock population, with a conse- 
quent decline in supplies of dairy products and meat. The 
consumption of alcohol, which showed a marked increase. 
is to be reduced by another rise in prices. - 

“The general price level in Finland is proportionately 
higher than in other belligerent countries. Compared with 
June-August, 1939, the wholesale price index had advanced 
by 125.6 per cent up to April, 1943, and the index of the 
cost of living by 84.2 per cent. No information is available 
on the changes in wages, but there is no doubt that they 
have remained behind the rise in prices in spite of several 
increases. 

Apart from Germany, Finland is the only country on the 
continent reporting a substantial import surplus. Imports 
and exports have been as follows: — 

(In million Finmarks) 


Imports Exports Import Surplus 
2,300 


a at: 5,200 . 2900 

Ne . 10,200 4,300 5,900 
| A IORGEY 11,700 6,000 5,700 
1943 (6 months) 6,670 * 3,640 3,030 


In 1942, Germany’s share in imports and exports 
amounted to 72 and 67 per cent respectively. In three and 
half years, the import surplus has reached a total amounting 
to roughly Fmk. 17,000 million. A large clearing debt 1 


Germany must thus have accumulated. Dependent % — 
German supplies, Finland is thus compelled to remain 2 
the war, and there is no hope that the general situation WY | 
improve in spite of the almost complete military inactlvi!: — 
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Italy’s Finances 


T= downfall of Mussolini has so far been analysed 
mainly from the political angle.»The news that has 
since come out from Italy shows that economic factors 
played their own very important rdle in hastening the 
collapse of Fascism. The symptoms of the approaching 
crisis were apparent during the whole of the financial year 
1942-43, though they reached crisis height only in July. On 
several occasions Mussolini’s last Minister of Finance, 
Baron Acerbo, significantly hinted at the breakdown in the 
system of state controls. The financial front had given way 
at two crucial points. The Government failed to cover the 
deficit either from revenue or from loans and was com- 
pelled to resort to the printing press on a quite unpre- 
cedented scale. During the month of July, the advances of 
the Bank of Italy to the Treasury amounted to over 10,000 
million lire. The “closed capital circuit” was broken and 
the Treasury met with insuperable difficulties in finding 
credit. Air-raids, mass evacuations and the growing sense 
of insecurity—it has now been officially admitted—had 
caused a general run on banks and heavy withdrawal of 
deposits. Baron Acerbo attempted to attract money by the 
conversion of the nine-year Treasury bonds from 4 to § 
per cent. The Bank of Italy also increased its rates of 
interest. The conversion was, of course, a success. There 
was no reason why investors should have refused to accept 
higher interest on the bonds already in their possession. 
But the higher rates failed to attract new money. The sale 
of the ordinary Treasury bonds yielded about 900 million 
lire less in July than in June ; and the somewhat unusual 
step of an upward conversion became Baron Acerbo’s swan 
song. His Ministry. was drowned in the flood of new 
banknotes. 

The other respect in which the failure of Fascist economy 
could no longer be concealed was price control. The policy 
of heavy subsidies failed to keep the level of prices stable ; 
but it made a powerful contribution towards the growth of 
the deficit. The failure of the price stop gave rise to some- 
thing like a widespread revolt in business circles against the 
cumbersome and ineffective state controls. The Governor 
of the Bank of Italy made a public statement against “ the 
rigid price policy ” and the payment of subsidies “ extended 
to cover many mineral, agricultural and industrial pro- 
ducts.” Opposition, not without an ideological colouring, 
was also voiced in university quarters. A group of pro- 
fessors of economics in Turin and Milan criticised “the 
import of German economic notions ” alien to. Italy. And 
only seven days before the dismissal of Mussolini the 
Frankfurter Zeitung (in an article apparently based on 
conversations with Baron Acerbo) wrote euphemistically 
about “the transition from managed to controlled 
economy ” ; about the disturbing effects of a protracted war 
on the closed capital circuit (which had stood up so well 
to the short Abyssinian war) ; and about the re-emergence 
of the private entrepreneur in Italy. The clamour against 
the controls of the Fascist state could hardly be missed ; 
and this clamour undoubtedly added something to the atmo- 
sphere of revolt which marked the last days of Mussolini’s 
reign. The opposition of business interests seemed to merge 
for a time with the dissatisfaction of the working classes 
expressed in strikes and demonstrations ; and the belated 
and half-hearted attempts at reform of the last Fascist 
Finance Minister were helpless against this combined 
pressure, 

Tie new Minister of Finance, Signor Bertolini, has re- 
ceived a most burdensome legacy. His first step has been 
to acquaint the Italian public with the difficulty of the 
task he had taken over. In the report to Marshal Badoglio’s 
Government, on August 5th, Bertolini described the 
financial position in some @étail. The Italian people have 
thus, for the first time in five years, learned something 
about their country’s war expenditure, about its deficits, 
debts and currency in circulation. Be 

The attached table is based on the figures of the Bertolini 
Report. Its most striking feature is that Italy’s war ¢x- 
Penditure has risen relatively little—less than 30 per cent— 


ITALIAN BUDGETS SINCE THE ENTRY INTO THE WAR 


(In millions of lire) 


Total Extraordinary Total 
Year Expenditure Expenditure Revenue Deficits 
1940-41 107,223 57,735 34,234 72,989 
1941-42 118,669 71,518 41,223 77,446 
1942-43 135,158 81,019 48,884 86,274 





during the three years of the war. But this expenditure has 
to be considered against the background of a shrinking 
war-economy. The Empire has been lost, and the contri- 
butions imposed upon occupied territory have, of necessity, 
been very small compared with those which have fed the 
German war effort, Compared with Italy’s own national 
income, the total expenditure has been almost prodigious. 
According to Fascist estimates, the national income ot! 
Italy has risen from 90 to 170 milliard lire in the course 
of the war. The Government’s expenditure in 1943 would 
thus represent about 80 per cent of the national 
income, Such a proportion is possible for a country like 
the United Kingdom, which is not only far richer, but also 
has accumulated reserves of capital, at home and abroad, 
to draw upon ; it is ruinous for a poor country like Italy 
which has no reserves. Over the whole period, revenue has 
covered only slightly more than one-third of the ex- 
penditure. : 

The Public Debt amounted to 451 miliard lire towards 
the end of June, 1943. As long-term and medium-term debt 
On June 30th was 257 milliard lire (having risen from 96 
milliard on June 30, 1936), floating debt must have ac- 
counted for 194 milliard lire, or 43 per cent of the total sum 
of the Debt shortly before Mussolini’s downfall. The pay- 
ment of interest on loans amounted to 35 per cent of the 
state revenue. 

Currency in circulation has expanded from 20 milliard 
lire in 1939 to 25 milliards in June, 1940, and to 96.5 mil- 
liards in June, 1943. By now the volume of bank notes 
must be at least four times what it was three years ago. 
More detailed figures to illustrate the progress of currency 
inflation over the whole period are not yet available, but 
Bertolini has stated that the tempo has recently been 
dangerously accelerated. 

The programme for the future outlined by the new 
Minister of Finance is not less sensational than his picture 
of the past and of the present. The dominant.note can— 
paradoxically enough—be described as a longing for finan- 
cial orthodoxy and for some measure of freedom of private 
enterprise. This seems to be the cri de ceur of the Italian 
business men after two decades of meddlesome state inter- 
vention with its corporations, its bureaucratic corruption, 
and its many other blessings: 


Therefore, says Bertolini, it is necessary at once to make 
stringent economies in all categories of expenditure other 
than for war purposes. Above all, it seems necessary to call 
a final halt to the policy of intervention and nationalisation, 
and to prepare for a gradual winding-up of a great part of 
the interest held either directly or indirectly by the state. 
The number of subsidised enterprises in which the state holds 
a direct or indirect interest is over 200. 


The demand for abolition or reduction of subsidies is 
made even more strongly by private commentators than by 
the Minister. It is pointed out that more than one-third of 
the Treasury’s debt to the Bank of Italy (34 milliard lire) 
comes under the heading of rediscounts to the Institute of 
Subventions. The economic commentators have been asking 
for a radical revision of the price policy so as to “ allow the 
retail prices to find their level according to the profit of the 
producers.” The idol of economic self-sufficiency has also 
been rudely dethroned. How far this programme can be 
carried out it is still difficult to say. The endeavour to 
unscramble the omelette of state and private enterprise is 
bound to meet with formidable difficulties, especially if it 
is to be made in conditions of economic turmoil when the 
state is usually called upon to come to the rescue of private 
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economy rather than to withdraw from the economic field. 

But the fundamental weakness of Bertolini’s programme 
is its vagueness on the crucial point, namely, on how to 
meet the budgetary deficit. The new Minister has promised 
to increase revenue. Yet the scope for heavier taxation Is 
very limited. Agriculture—he has pointed out—cannot be 
expected to pay more in taxes, because it has already been 
~ overburdened. The tax on buildings cannot be raised be- 
cause of air-raid damage, fixed rents, etc. Income-tax might 
be expected to yield higher sums than hitherto (it has 
risen only by 74 per cent since 1940, sO that there may be 
a slack to be taken up), but mass evacuations, destruction 
from air-raids, and call-ups prevent any expectation of 
notable increases from this source. The main increases are 
expected from indirect taxation, and from taxes on war 
profits. It is, however, doubtful whether the general con- 
ditions now prevailing in Italy will allow any normal func- 
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tioning of the financial and tax collecting machinery ar jj. 
The prospects of improving the state’s credit do not look 
any better. Bertolini has announced that the Public Deb; 
bequeathed by the Fascist regime “ is sacred,” and that the 
savings of the public will be safeguarded by the state 
His frank report about the financial position was made jp 
the hope of regaining the investors’ confidence. But it may 
be doubted whether so much frankness and so many re. 
assuring statements will really allay the anxiety of the 
lenders, The fact that Italy’s inability to go on waging war 
arises not only from military and political causes but also 
from economic and financial weakness is all too clear t 
everybody. This is the inevitable conclusion which follows 
from Bertolini’s report—no less clearly because he himself 
refrained from drawing it. The main, if not the only 
financial weapon with which Badoglio’s Cabinet can still 
for a time prolong the war is the printing press. 


Fire and Accident Insurance 


por recognition of the need for maintaining adequate 
fire and accident insurance facilities in wartime was 
accorded by the Kennet Committee in its Report in Octo- 
ber, 1942. The Committee found that these classes of in- 
surance are essential to the community, that facilities should 
be maintained on a sufficient scale—particularly the use of 
the technical experience of the fire companies in fire pre- 
vention, storage and salvage—and that the personnel 
available to administer the various war damage schemes, 
handled by the fire offices, should be sufficient to ensure 
the reasonably prompt settlement of claims. A further 
point made by the Committee was that the position of 
British insurance in foreign markets should be maintained 
at any reasonable cost, since it represents a substantial and 
economical invisible export. The only concrete suggestion 
advanced for economising manpower was that transfer of 
business from one insurer to another should be suspended. 
Recommendations were, however, made for periodical reports 
on economy measures to the Board of Trade by representa- 
tive bodies of the industry, and it was considered that it 
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should aim at releasing from Io to 20 per cent of its deferreq 
staff. On the subject of inter-office concentration, the Com- 
mittee found the weight of evidence against any im- 
mediate saving of manpower from such a process. Step; 
have been taken to implement the Committee’s recom. 
mendations. 

The Kennet Report dealt only with the wartime organi- 
sation of the companies. It was followed a little later by 
the Beveridge Report on social services in the post-war 
period. This Report makes proposals which impinge on 
the activities of accident departments on at least two 
points. The most important change contemplated js the 
supersession of the present scheme of workmen’s com- 
pensation, based on voluntary insurance with proprietary 
Or mutual companies, and substitution for it of provision 
for industrial accidents and disease by inclusion within a 
unified social insurance scheme. This project is still under 
examination by the Government. The commercial com- 
panies transact only a small proportion of the business, 
chiefly the small, isolated risks; it, is estimated in the 
Beveridge Report that but 15 per cent of the total com- 
pensation is paid by them. The mean premium income 
from workmen’s compensation insurance in the United 
Kingdom of companies belonging to the Accident Offices’ 
Association amounted in 1938-39 to £4,600,000, or only 
about’ 8 per cent of their combined world-wide accident 
incomes. The importance to the offices of the change 
should not, therefore, be overestimated, though they would 
regret to relinquish a business which has been developed 
over nearly 40 years, and possible repercussions overseas 
would also have to be taken into account. More vitally 
affected are the mutual specialist offices of various kinds, 
together responsible for some 70 per cent of the total com- 
pensation, of which about half is accounted for by offices 
transacting a mixed business, and the other half by offices 
catering exclusively for one industry. The second recom- 
mendation of the Beveridge Report that affects accident 
insurance is the proposal that the law of civil wrongs 
should be amended to reduce the amount of any injured 
person’s claim against a third party by whatever sum he 
can claim as social insurance benefit (the point is dis- 
cussed in the Report under “the problem of alternative 
remedies”). Such a change in the law would naturally 
influence strongly the conduct of motor and other forms 
of third party insurance. 

Apart from some preoccupation with these reports, the 
companies enjoyed a good year in 1942 in both the fire 
and accident departments. Higher fire premiums were the 
general rule, due mainly to increases in sums assured on 
buildings and contents to conform with the rise in values. 
This process is still far from complete, and the conse- 
quent application of the “average” principle—that '5, 
paying only that proportion of the loss which the sum 
insured bears to the full value—has inevitably brought its 
difficulties in the settlement of losses. Some further falling 
away in premiums from Far Eastern and other sources W4s 
offset by revenue from territories recovered from the enemy, 
where the offices follow closely in the wake of the advanc- 
ing armies. A heavy loss experienced at home in the first 
half of the year was alleviated by a considerable improve 
ment in the second. American business fortunately brought 
no repetition of the unfavourable results of the two previous 
years, and business in other foreign countries was fret 


from serious losses. For these reasons, the final profit ratios 
were the best for some years. 
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The nation-wide fire prevention campaign of the Fire 
Offices’ Committee was launched early this year, and is 
now well under way. The dislocation of the war effort, 
which loss by fire involves, needs continuous emphasis ; 
destroyed buildings and machinery mean loss of produc- 
tive capacity, and wastage of stocks may necessitate their 
replacement at the cost of shipping and the lives of sailors. 
In the meantime the estimated cost of home fire losses in 


WH the first half of 1943 remains high at £4,832,000—con- 


siderable improvement, it is true, on the catastrophic figure 
of £8,552,000 for the first half of 1942, but still in excess 
of the total of £4,373,000 for the same period of 1941. 

In the accident departments, premiums were lower. In 
view of the increased restrictions on motoring imposed in 
this country in July, 1942, resulting in the laying-up of 
many additional cars, and of the 20 per cent reduction in 
premiums put into effect in respect of private cars remain- 
ing on the road, it is a matter for surprise that the decline 
in income was not greater. No doubt the loss of motor 
income was partly offset by additional revenues from work- 
men’s compensation policies, where higher pay-rolls auto- 
matically bring higher premiums. It is expected that acci- 
dent departments will have to bear a sharper fall in income 
this year, since, in addition to a full year of reduced motor 
income at home, reductions from overseas sources, especi- 
ally from the United States, will make themselves increas- 
ingly felt. In 1942, however, the profit ratio in accident 
business, as in fire, was one of the best on record. The 
main reason for this is that the offices were enjoying the 
benefit of the time-lag between the lighter claims ex- 
perience On motor policies and the consequent reduction 
in charges. The usual release of unearned premiums re- 
serve on a fall in income will also have assisted the ac- 
counts. More than one chairman has emphasised the ex- 
ceptional nature of the profit and the certainty of a return 
this year to ratios more in line with customary expecta- 
tions. Notwithstanding the lighter claims experience, acci- 
dents on the road remain at an inordinately high level 
relatively to the volume of traffic, and particularly un- 
fortunate has been the marked rise in child fatalities. There 
seems to be scope for more energetic measures to mitigate 
this scourge, and in these the accident companies, like 
the fire companies in fire prevention, might usefully play 







a part. The agreement between the Accident Offices’ Asso- 
ciation and the Home Office regulating the costs of work- 
men’s compensation insurance was again modified, the ratio 
of expenses and profit to premiums being reduced from 
32} per cent to 30 per cent; this change, which applies 
to the whole of the calendar year 1942, was made possible 
by the increase in premiums resulting from higher wage 
levels, the working costs of the offices not being affected 
proportionately. 

The burden of taxation made itself increasingly felt in 
the accounts for 1943 This is partly due to higher profits, 
but is chiefly associated with the substantial additions to 
taxation in the United States, and in many other overseas 
territories, particularly in the Dominions. The cumulative 
effect of this increased overseas taxation and high taxes at 
home has been remarkable; the chairman of one office 
pointed to an aggregate taxation cost over 50 per cent above 
that for the previous year, and representing no less than 
II.§ per cent of the combined fire, accident and marine 
premium income. This higher taxation has almost com- 
pletely offset the increased profits of 1942, and may well 
prove a formidable load to carry in the current year. 

A great deal of work continues to be performed by 
the offices on behalf of the Government on a non- 
profit basis. Besides the issue under the commodity, 
business and private chattels schemes of war damage 
policies—no less than 4} million policies were issued 
during the year ended March, 1943—the offices have 
through local committees been carrying the responsi- 
bility for settlement of losses under the commodity and 
business schemes. Similar help has been afforded to the 
Governments of certain of the Dominions and other over- 
seas countries, including the United States, in the ad- 
ministration of war damage schemes. Through technical 
aid in fire prevention, food salvage and the inspection of 
industrial plants, and in a multitude of other ways, assist- 
ance is still being freely rendered. The arrangement 
whereby current interest earnings and trading profits in the 
United States are placed at the disposal of the Treasury for 
service of interest and amortisation on the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation’s loan has worked satisfactorily, and 
current earnings on operations in other parts of the world 
continue to be placed at the disposal of the Government. 
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Business Notes 


Dividend Limitation 


Mr Mander and the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the House of Commons last week between them said either 
‘too much or too little on the subject of limitation of com- 
pany dividends. To Mr Mander’s question whether “ it was 
still the wish of the Government that companies should 
not pay dividends in excess of their pre-war rates, the 
Chancellor merely replied, “ Yes, sir.” Thus on the face 
of things, many important companies, including the main- 
line railways, are flouting the Government's known views. 
In fact, of course, what Mr Mander intended to ask was 
whether the Government still wished industry to observe 
the spirit of the Limitation of Dividends Bill, which died 
on the introduction of the Emergency Powers (Defence) 
Bill and of 100 per cent EPT in the spring of 1940. The 
Limitation of Dividends Bill had three main provisions. 
First, it sought to limit payments (by amount and not per- 
centage) to the highest paid between June 30, 1936, and 
July 1, 1939. Secondly, it empowered companies which had 
not in the base period paid any dividend to distribute up 
to a maximum of 4 per cent. And thirdly, it allowed for 
higher distributions than those specifically provided for, 
provided that the Treasury, working through the Capital 
Issues Committee, was satisfied that these were justified by 
“exceptional circumstances.” Viewed against the first two 
of these provisions, it is clear that the great majority of 
companies has abided faithfully by the spirit of the Bill, 
while if the saving “exceptional circumstances” clause be 
invoked (and in the absence of Treasury judgment, the 
directors concerned must themselves decide about this) it 
might be claimed that industry stands before Mr Mander 
and Sir Kingsley Wood with a completely clear conscience. 
In reality, of course, 100 per cent EPT, as The 
Economist’s analyses of industrial profits have shown, has 
effectively curbed both profits and dividends. “Moral 
dividend limitation,” in other words, remains a political 
refinement to an already efficient statutory control. 


* * * 


Richard Thomas 


From an accounting point of view the Richard Thomas 
statement—analysed on page 217—is praiseworthy ; not 
only is there a consolidated balance-sheet, but a profit 
and Joss account for the group as a whole discloses trading 
profit before deduction of income-tax and EPT. The 
total tax charge, at £1,527,526, is some £102,000 higher. 
and this increase, combined with a depreciation provision 
£78,000 larger at £899,500, offsets the improvement from 
£3,541,611 to £3,719,803 in the gross trading result. 

anks, however, to a reduction from £95,000 to £44,013 
in war damage contributions, the net surplus is up from 
£585,422 to £633,881, an advance which is reflected in the 
present company’s own net profit of £632,439 against 
£580,226 (or £480,226 if the provision made a year ago 
for writing down old coke ovens is reckoned as charged 
before profits are struck). That expansion goes only part of 
the way towards meeting the cost of £121,875 involved in 
raising the ordinary dividend, as already announced, from 
5 per cent to Io per cent. But as there are no special 
write-offs this year, there is still room for a transfer 
of {£113,522 to general reserve, and an addition of 
£119,150 to the carry-forward, thus raised to £374,781. 
On these figures, earnings for the ordinary shares 
are equivalent to 19.6 per cent, but this is reduced to 
15.5 per cent by allowing for the fact that £100,000 of 
the reserve allocation is obligatory so long as any of the 
Prior lien debentures are outstanding. The chairman dis- 
misses the idea of applying any of the present liquid re- 
sources to accelerating the repayment of this stock, of 
which £3,354,734 is outstanding. That process will be 
helped in a mild way as one result of the voluntary re- 
duction in the rate of interest on this stock to which the 
holders have agreed, for the interest saving—the differ- 
ence between 4} per cent and 4 per cent—is being applied 
to increasing the already quite substantial sinking fund. 
Mr E. H. Lever mentions the possibility of the stock 
being repaid “at a later and more appropriate date” 
by the issue of a junior security or more share capital, 
and it is to this development that shareholders must look 
for an eventual lightening of the burden of debenture 
service, relief from the obligatory provisions res i 
reserve allocations, and release of the undertaking from 


supervision by the Control Committee which was estab. 
lished when the bankers came to the rescue of the Ebbw 
Vale project in 1938. 


& 


The progress made at Ebbw Vale since that time 
has been very considerable, as is evident from the chair. 
man’s verbal insistence—which, it may be hoped, will be 
refiected in the management’s practice—upon the ultimate 
necessity of passing on to the consumer some of the 
benefits of the efficiency and economy achieved in manufac. 
ture, and his declaration that most of the tinplate trade 
now acknowledges the urgent necessity of changing over to 
the modern process of manyfacture. The introduction of 
the continuous strip process has rendered obsolete ang 
redundant many of the old-type mills. So far as these are 
owned by Richard Thomas itself the situation has been 
met by heavy depreciation write-offs, but South Wales as a 
whole has still to tackle this twin problem of amortisation 
and reconstruction. The management of Richard Thomas 
hopes that this can be achieved on a co-operative basis, 
The importance of the matter is emphasised by the com- 
pany’s decision to instal an electrolytic tinning unit, thus 
falling into line with modern practice in the United States. 
Electrolytic tinning brings a big saving in material and 
labour costs, and an improvement in the quality of the 
product. But it irivolves substantial capital expenditure— 
the Richard Thomas unit may well cost £250,000, and will 
still be able to handle part only of the Ebbw Vale output 
—and is designed for use, primarily at any rate, with the 
continuous strip process. 


*x x * 


The Clearing Banks in July 


In the second quarter of this year, clearing bank de- 
posits rose only by £88.5 millions, compared with {191.2 
millions in the corresponding months of 1942. The July 
returns do not confirm this indication of a check to the 
rate of credit expansion. On the contrary, a somewhai 
greater expansion in “ effective” deposits than that of July 
1942 is masked by a decline of £34.2 millions in cheques 
and balances (against £25.4 millions last year), nominal 
deposits on each occasion showing little change. The indica- 
tions are that the rise in effective deposits was still greater 
if allowance is made also for items in transit. Only two of 
the banks, unfortunately, separate this entry, but the con- 





CLEARING BANK AVERAGES 
(Comparative figures: in £ millions) 





























| | } 
uly | Mar. Apr. May | June | July 
942 1943 | 1943 1943 | 1943 1943 

| ' ! j ! 
Capital and reserves ..... 140-3 | 140-9; 140-9) 140-9; 140-9) 1409 
Acceptances, etc......... 89-8 | 92-0] 9246] 91-7] 95-5) 1028 
Notes in circulation... ... 1°5 16 1-6 1-6 1-6 | 6 

Current, deposit and other | 
SOUMINED « ontchnshited 3,264 -0 | 3,541-9 | 3,545-1 | 3,565-6 | 3,630-4 | 3,627-9 
Total liabilities... ... 3,495 -6 | 3,776 4 | 3,780 -2 | 3,799-8 | 3,868-4 | 3,873-2 
EE re pee 341-9 | 376-5 | 374- : 6 | 3753 

Cheques, balances, and 3 Bnied Rao | 
items in transit ....... 115-3 | 137-2} 119-0} 121-6) 157-8 | 120-2 
Money at call.....,.,... 131:7 | 139-3 | 142-3| 158-0] 165-0) 160+ 
Discounts ...........-..| 272-3 | 172-5 | 128-4] 154-1] 236-0| 243-9 
Treasury deposit receipts.| 607-0 | 883-5 | 963-5| 923-5] 858-5 | 899°5 
Loans and Advances ...."| "998-9 | “Fagca |"degca | mages [wage | Hea 

Tavestments - afhiiated| 6-6 | 756-4) 757-3 | 743-9 742 

Es 00066 400seesees 23°8 3 . ° . ¢ 
Cover for acceptances, sta afk ats ae; 
premises, etc.......... | 132-7) 134-5 | 135-0 | 134-1] 137-7 | 145-0 
Total assets....... |3,495-6 | 3,776 -4 | 3,780+2 | 3,799-8 | 3,868-4 | 3,873-2 











— 


traction of £3,434,000 in this item suggests a contraction of 
the order of £15 millions for the banks as a whole com- 
pared with an estimated decline, on the same basis, of about 
£11 millions last year. The remaining banks presumably 
include items in transit in their advances total, which, i 
turn, suggests that the small fall of £1,225,000 in advances 
(against a decline of £4,374,000 in July, 1942) masks 30 
appreciable increase in “effective” advances. Though 
investments reached a new peak figure of £1,162.1 millions 
the addition is a small one, an increase of £41.0 millions in 


Treasury deposit receipts providing the chief counterpart 
for the increase in effective deposits. 
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Fiduciary Issue Regularised 


An order has been made extending for a further two 
years until September 5, 1945 (or the date on which the 
Regulation ceases to be in force, whichever is the earlier), 
the period for which the Treasury may authorise increases 
in the fiduciary issue. Under the Currency and Bank 
Notes Act of 1928, the large increase in the fiduciary issue 
from £300 million to £580 million at the outbreak of war 
would have required, Parliamentary authorisation on Sep- 
tember 5, 1941. To avoid constant applications to Parlia- 
ment to regularise this and the subsequent wartime in- 
creases, a Regulation was made in 1941 extending the 
Treasury’s authority until September sth next; the latest 
Regulation merely repeats this procedure. Unless previously 
revoked, the Regulation will remain in force until the 
expiration of the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act, 1939. 


* * * 


Future of Road Haulage 


Mr Roger W. Sewill, director of Associated Road 
Operators, has published an interesting scheme for the 
future organisation of road haulage. In his view, neither 
the nationalisation of all forms of transport nor the setting- 
up of a grandiose public utility corporation would achieve 
the object of securing the cheapest and most efficient trans- 
port possible in this country. He suggests two alternative 
forms of organisation for the road haulage industry. The 
one, a road haulage board, would be modelled on the Milk 
Marketing Board, and the other, a road haulage. associa- 
tion, would be formed by the proposed‘ amalgamation (if 
necessary by compulsion) of all the existing hauliers’ 
organisations. The second alternative might require statu- 
tory powers to enforce rates agreements, but the associa- 
tion “would be controlled entirely by members of the 
industry.” Whatever organisation is set up, it would involve 
“a national rates structure.” There would be two sets of 
rates, a standard charge per ton mile, based on a simpie 
classification, payable by the consumer, and a variable rate, 
based on the average cost of haulage, with an agreed 
addition for profit, payable to the haulier. The detailed 
work in preparing a national rates structure and standard 
conditions of carriage might be entrusted largely to the 
Road and Rail Conference. To cap the proposed set-up 
there would be a Road and Railway Rates Tribunal to 
which traders could appeal if they are dissatisfied with 
the rates they have to pay and hauliers if they are dissatis- 
fied with the rates they are receiving. Mr Sewill’s scheme 
is aS ingenious as it might be dangerous without proper 
safeguards, It really involves the establishment of a road- 
tail transport monopoly, with the Road and Railway Rates 
Tribunal as the only safeguard against abuse. 


* * * 


Trebling the Output of Munitions 


_ The output of munitions in this country has trebled 
in the past three years, and this has been achieved with 
less than half the quantity of raw materials normally im- 
ported into this country. The cutting down of civilian 
consumption goods to the barest essentials is not by itself 
enough to enable this quantity of war material to be pro- 
duced, Savings have to be made even in the production of 
munitions, Scarce raw materials have to be spread thinly 
Over a variety of uses. Substitutes have to be used wherever 
Possible and labour has to produce more. The imposing 
array Of warlike stores massed at El Alamein, in Tunisia 
and now in Sicily is constantly replenished for new battle 
fronts ; the accumulation of these stores has been made 
Possible by the constant efforts of Government depart- 
ments and industry. Some examples of how material and 
labour have been made into “more from. less” are shown 
in a well-arranged and carefully planned exhibition held in 
London, but unfortunately not open to the public. These 


¢xamples include small and large savings, and some of them 
are summarised below :— 


Timber.—Consumption has been cut by 60 per cent, and 
home production, which amounted to 4 per cent of consump- 
tion before the war, now accounts for 60 per cent. In building, 
concrete has in some cases entirely replaced timber. Tent 
Pegs, which were made from hardwood, are now mechanically 
Cleaved from waste wood and have saved 700,000 cubic feet of 
wood. Textile rollers and lapping boards made from waste 
se = and wood saved over 50,000 tons of wood. : 

f aper.—The proportion of home-produced paper has risen 
rom 18 to 76 per cent, and the cuts in the size of news- 


Papers and civilian consumption have enabled it to be used 
aS a substitute for scarcer materials in a variety of war goods. 
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Tron and Steel—Different methods of production have 

eliminated waste. Electric forging saves 60 per cent. The 
wastage in the making of bolts has been reduced from 60 per 
cent to § per cent by the introduction of new methods, On 
ammunition of all calibres 400,600 tons of steel have been 
saved since the war began. In the Bofors gun, 80 per cent of 
the weight of iron and steel has been saved. 
_ Substitutes—Great ingenuity has been exercised: glass 
is substituted for steel ; paper and fibre for metals, light alloys 
and wood; lead for tin; plastics, fibres and textiles for 
rubber—the list is endless. 

Labour.—Processes have been split up in some cases, and in 
others combined, so that one operation does the work of two, 
especially in inspection. New methods save labour, as well as 


material ; important among them is welding instead of 
riveting. 


Salvage.—Every scrap of material possible is used again. Of 
every 100 umserviceable battle dress, 70 are repaired, of 
which Io are reissued and 60 are dyed and used by industrial 
and agricultural workers. The remaining 30 become “ shoddy ” 
and are used in the making of new material. Army boots 


are remade, and over-shoes and slippers are made of pieces 
of fire hose. 


* 


The use of substitutes has in some cases produced 
articles better than the old, and in most cases the savings 
have been well worth the small sacrifice of efficiency in- 
volved. Although the exhibition is a tribute to the inven- 
tiveness which has made it possible, its purpose is not self- 
congratulatory. Manufacturers and Government officials 
have been visiting it. They can compare what others have 
done with their own efforts; many of the ideas can be 
adapted for use in their own spheres of work, and contact 
with what others are doing can stimulate them to produce 
more material and labour saving ideas. A spirit of com- 
placency about what has been done—great as the achieve- 
ment has been—would be disastrous. But if the exhibition 
acts as a spur to bigger output with more economy it will 
itself be a great contribution to the war effort. Lessons can 
be learned, too, for peace. Every unit of material and labour 
saved in the production of essentials can add to the pro- 
duction of luxuries and semi-luxuries to raise the standard 
of living. 


« « *« 


Coal Commission Stock 


As a sequel to the passage, early in July, of the Bill 
to amend the Coal Act, 1938 (which on July 1, 1942, vested 
all the coal seams in the country in the Coal Commission), 
came the announcement by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on August 5th that within the next four months 
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¥ we may Yeel sure that we 
bear the swo sb justice and 
we resolve to\nsé that sword 
with the utmos severity to 


the fullest and|to the end.”’ 





Extract from the 
Prime Minister's 
speech at the Guald- 
hall, Fuly, 1943 














The sword must be backed up by Savings 

. Savings that help the attack .. . 
Savings that lend support to the gather- 
ing momentum of war . . . . Savings 
that fight side by side with our men. 
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Maximum subscription £1,000; minimum first 
subscription {10 then £5. 
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the Commission is likely to make payments totalling so 

£30 million to the former owners of coal royalties . the 
total amount payable to owners of coal royalties js £66 ‘ 
million. To finance the immediate payments, £35 milli. 
3 per cent Coal Commission Guafanteed stock 1950-2016 
has been issued to the National Debt Commissione;, at 
973 per cent; some £4 millions of the proceeds wil . 
required to repay temporary advances by the Bank 9: 
England to finance payments on account. The forthcom ny 
payment of compensation to royalty owners has see 
interesting investment aspects. First, it is to be expected 
that a substandal part of them will find their way into th, 
stock markets, where—if the experience of the security 
vesting orders is any guide, and given the right technic,| 
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background—they may have a more than negligible effec, | 


on prices. Secondly, the new stock, which the Nation;| 


Debt Commissioners will presumably place on the marke 


as and when opportunity offers, will be the “longes” 


dated stock on offer in the gilt-edged market, and yj!) 
indeed, mark only the second occasion on which the range 
of dated stocks in the gilt-edged market proper }x 
extended to the twenty-first century. The Irish Free Sj; 
43 per cent issue, guaranteed by the British Governmen, 
is the only existing dated gilt-edged stock which may ou. 
live the present century—its final redemption date is ip 
2004. Outside gilt-edged stocks proper, the Metropolitan 
Water Board has two issues which need not be redeemed 
until 2003 ; London Transport “A” and “B” stocks mn 
finally to 2023, and for the really far-sighted investor who 
is willing to go to the colonial railway market there is the 
Toronto Grey and Bruce Railway 4 per cent First Mor- 
gage Bonds, which are redeemable on June 14, 2883. The 
nearest comparable issue to the new Coal Commission 
stock is Redemption Threes, 1986-96, issued to redeem 
tithes, now quoted at 99}. Judged by this issue, the price of 
974 for the new stock appears just about right. Finally, the 
payment of compensation to coal royalty owners will affec: 
several colliery companies owning freehold properties, bu: 
the effect on their position is difficult to assess ; if they elect 
to become “freehold leaseholders,” the compensation :s 
returnable to the Commissioners in exchange for a lease on 
a peppercorn rental. 


* * * 


Managements and Production Committees 


A great deal has been heard from the workers’ sit 
about joint production committees. It is therefore interes'- 
ing and timely to have the management angle. The June 
and July issues of Business contain the results of a survey 
conducted: among managements, which covers very much 
the same ground, and raises many of the same points 4 
the recent production enquiry of the Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union, but it is not limited to engineering works. 


The difficulty in making any appraisement from this survey 3 
is that there is no indication of the total number of firms | 
that sent in replies to the questionnaire, and that the per- © 


centages of an unknown total are apt to be meaningless. 
But in spite of this omission, the enquiry is valuable, and 
revealing of the management attitude. It is significant thet 
all the big firms, employing. over 2,000 workers, expressed 


themselves in favour of production committees, but in the 7 
smaller concerns there would still seem to be some | 


antagonism among managements to the idea of workers 


sharing responsibility in production matters. Many of the — 


same difficulties and criticisms emerge as in the AE. 


enquiry. Thus, it appears that the main opposition is &- — 
countered from the junior executives, foremen and charge — 
hands, and there is also evidence of apathy among the body | 
of the workers. In order to break down this apathy, " | 
seems essential that firms should adopt more effective | 
methods of publicising the work of their committets. | 


Many have arrangements for special broadcasts or for shor 
stewards’ meetings for reporting back decisions, for the 


publication and posting of minutes, for special newspaper | 
and articles in works magazines, but more than half the | 


firms covered provided no special facilities. In order to savé 
time, an increasing number of committees are developit 
the system of co-opting specialists to deal with particula’ 


technical problems or of appointing special sub-committees 


In over 65 per cent of the firms, absenteeism is dealt witt 


a sub-committee, and it was unanimously agreed tha | 


the workers were far more severe in dealing with offenders 
than any management would have been. It is satisfactor! 
that a high proportion of the managements should repo" 


that their committees had been instrumental in secufit® | 
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their raison d’étre. Many attributed this to better all-round 
co-operation and to the increased interest taken by the 
workers in production; some gave instances of workers’ sug- 
gestions which had led to improvements, such as sugges- 
‘ons for improving internal transport and the maintenance 
of machine tools, simplifying drawings, improving stores 
control, and new ideas for punchers and conveyors, The 
report leads to the conclusion that production has bene- 
fited from the joint works committee machinery, and it 
also shows that there is a considerable degree of flexibility 
in adjusting the practice and methods of the various com- 
mittees to suit the circumstances and requirements of 
individual firms. 


* * * 


Germany to Repudiate Clearing Debts ? 


A recent statement by Dr. Landfried, Herr Funk’s 
second-in-command for the German economic front, fore- 
shadows discrimination between frozen reichsmark claims 
created in connection with the war and those arising 
through normal commercial transactions. This has given 
rise to the impression that Germany intends to repudiate 
what it regards as its war debts to the satellite states and 
occupied countries. The object of such a move is to reduce 
the amount of its clearing debts, which are growing at an 
alarming pace. At the end of last year their total was 
about 12 milliard reichsmarks, and it was increasing at the 
rate of over 6 milliards per annum. Neutral countries, and 
even satellites, have of late shown themselves increasingly 
reluctant to sell goods against frozen clearing balances. 
Since in some instances Germany has been experiencing 
difficulties in inducing neutrals to accept its looted gold, 
and since its exporting capacity is at a low ebb, it hopes 
to be able to resume imports through clearing arrange- 
ments if the outstanding total is cut down by means of 
repudiation. Never at a loss to provide a theoretical founda- 
tion for arbitrary action, German spokesmen have lately 

= been inclined to argue that since Germany is fighting 
for the sake of Europe it is entitled to expect the other 
European countries to help at least with goods. This will 
presumably be the excuse for repudiating the debts arising 
from deliveries made for the purposes of the war. It seems 
highly doubtful, however, whether neutrals would consider 
that a reduction of Germany’s external floating debts by 
repudiation would increase her creditworthiness. With the 
military situation decidedly in favour of the Allies, neutrals 
and even satellites are meanwhile likely to insist more and 
more on being paid in goods instead of either gold or 
clearing balances. 


* * * 


French Financial Unification 


_M. Couve de Miurville, Commissioner of Finance 
‘nthe French Committee of National Liberation, 
paid a visit to London recently, to discuss, among other 
problems, the unification of the franc. As is well known, 
the rate in force in the French colonies formerly under the 
control of General de Gaulle is the pre-war rate of frs. 
176.60. On the other hand, the rate of frs. 300 was fixed 
last year for the territories formerly under the control of 
General Giraud. Subsequently it was decided at the Casa- 
blanca Conference to lower that rate to frs. 200 to the 
pound or frs. 50 to the dollar. The anomalous situation by 
which the franc stands at frs. 175.60 to the pound in 
French Equatorial Africa and frs. 200 to the pound in the 
adjoining French West Africa calls for adjustment, and 
now that all French territories not under Axis control have 
been politically unified, the adoption of-a uniform exchange 
rate should logically follow. The question is which rate 
Will be adopted: frs. 200, frs. 176.60 or something between 
he two figures? Usually well-informed quarters hold the 
‘lew that frs. 200 is the most likely choice. The rate of 
PTS. 176.60 is of purely historical interest, like, for example, 
the old sterling-dollar rate of $4.86. There appears to be 
© economic reason for its adoption in French North Africa 
and West Africa, where prices have adjusted themselves 
in a large degree to the rate of frs. 200, so that the adop- 
lon of the rate of frs. 176.60 might entail disturbing cuts 
wn wages and falls in prices. The Allied Governments, 
‘pecially the United States Treasury, favour round figures 
°F territories occupied by their troops, in order to simplify 
€ conversion of sterling and dollars into local currency. (It 
av be noted, for instance, that the dollarglira rate of 100 
lakes the lira equivalent to one cent.) While some French 
ircles would prefer frs. 176.60 for sentimental reasons, 
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there appears to be no unduly strong feeling among them 
on the subject. ‘ 


* * * 


Mexican Hustle 


Among the many objectionable features of the Mext- 
tan debt proposals—which would exchange external cur- 
rency obligations for peso securities, scale down the original 
interest obligations substantially, reduce the nominal 
amount of the debt by 75 per cent and cancel arrears ot 
interest for a token compensation—was the fact that the 
assent of only 20 per cent of bondholders was required to 
enable the Mexican Government to declare the “ agree- 
ment” operative. This is a case of the tail wagging the 
dog with a vengeance, but just that seems to have taken 
place, for the Mexican Government has now announced 
that the necessary acceptances having been received, 
the plan is operative. The agreement was negotiated 
between the Mexican Government and the International 
Committee of Bankers in Mexico. The Council of Foreign 
Bondholders took no part in the negotiations which, in the 
words of the Council, 


have been conducted in the joint interests of British as well as 
US and other bondholders by the Committee, which has since 
December, 1920, been recognised by the Council and by His 
Majesty’s Government as being . . . the most appropriate body 
for protecting the bondholders’ interests. ° 
In making this announcement last December, the Council 
said that no complete information had yet been made 
available about the nature of the proposals, so that although 
the Council considered some of the principles involved 
objectionable, it refrained from final comment. A few weeks 
later, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated categorically 
in the House of Commons that no offer had been made 
and considered by the Council of Foreign Bondholders, so 
that the question of any official approach to the Mexican 
Government would be premature. It would now seem that 
both the Council and the Chancellor have been caught on 
the wrong foot and that a plan which has been universally 
condemned as unjust and inadequate is now, in the absence 
of energetic and early action, to be foisted on to bond- 
holders who are opposed to it. In all such negotiations, the 
prime requisite is for a united front by all creditors, backed, 
if possible, by support from the creditors’ Governments. 
This appears to have been singularly lacking in the case 
of the Mexican proposals. Incidentally, it would be interest- 
ing to know whether repatriated Mexican bonds have 
“assented ” to the plan, and if so what proportion of the 
20 per cent such bonds represent. 


* * * 


Coal Mines Equalisation Fund 


Further progress was made in the second quarter of 
this year in translating into practice the Government’s 
policy of evening out disparities between the trading profits 
of the various coal-mining districts through the Coal 
Charges Fund, a central pool created in June, 1942. The 
fund, which is under the control of the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power, is financed by a levy on each colliery at the 
rate of 5s. per ton of commercially disposable coal. Out of 
this fund payments are made to coalfields whose ascer- 
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tained credit balance does not reach the amount agreed 
between the industry and the Ministry. The district stan- 
dard credit balances range from 6d. per ton in Cumber- 
land to 2s. gd. per ton in Warwick and Somerset ; the 
average for the industry as a whole is IS. gd. per ton. In 
the March-June quarter the allowances ranged from 3d. 
per ton in Leicester to as much as 7S. 7d. per ton in the 
anthracite eoalfield of South Wales. Differences in working 
costs and the unequal incidence of war conditions on the 
trading activities of the different coalfields are mainly 
responsible for these wide disparities. With the help of the 
allowances there was only one district which showed a 
debit balance in the three months ended May ; the average 
credit balance for the industry as a whole was Is. 7d. per 
ton, The outstanding feature of the alterations in the allow- 
ances for the September quarter is the reduction of the 
payments in those areas where the standard balances were 
either reached or exceeded: in the quarterly accounting 
period ended May. In Scotland, except for certain bitu- 
minous pits in Lanarkshire, the allowance has been reduced 
from 1s. Id. to 6d. per ton; in Northumberland from 
1s. 3d. to 1s. 1d.; in Derbyshire (excluding South Derby) 
from Is. 2d. to 11d. ; in Shropshire from 2s. 1od. to 2s. Id. ; 
and in the Forest of Dean from 3s. 8d. to 2s. 8d. The 
larger coalfields continue to lag behind the smaller in profit- 
earning capacity. In Durham the allowance has been in- 
creased from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. per ton; in Yorkshire from 
2s. 3d. to 2s. 4d.; in South Wales from 2s. 8d. to 2s. 9d. 
for large steam coals and from Is, 2d. to 4s. 3d. for sized 
grades. The payments made in the three months ended last 
May converted an average debit balance of 2d. per ton 
into a credit balance of 1s. 7d. per ton; the adjustments 
made in July are designed to raise the average credit 
balance to 1s. 9d. per ton during the third quarter. 


* x * 


Man-power in Coal Mining 


The Minister of Fuel and Power, replying to a Par- 
liamentary question on Tuesday, August 3rd, gave the 
current figures of employment in the coal-mining industry. 
The total number employed at the present time is 706,000, 
of whom 545,000 are underground workers and 161,000 are 
surface workers. Major Lloyd George also gave the figures 
for the number of boys and youths below 18 employed in 
mid-December, 1942, and the extent of the decline in 
juvenile recruitment can best be seen by a comparison with 
the figures for 1938: — 








Under 16: 1938 1942 
a Ta ae See oe 15,362 8,803 
6 Peak ta cen ess da 11,726 10,960 

27,088 19,763 

16-18: 
ek” RA iets ene er 29,088 21,225 
PIII once v kus es sebs cede 11,246 12,396 

40,334 33,621 


These figures serve to emphasise the need for additional 
recruits, especially for underground mining, and some of 
the manpower problems which affect both the immediate 
outlook and the future of the coal industry were discussed 
in an article last week. A juvenile recruitment branch has 
been set up at the Ministry of Fuel, under Mr T. F. 
Turner, K.C., who is investigating the problems in 
the coalfields. The Minister of Labour is hoping to 
raise the labour force from its present level to 720,000 
or 750,000, which will mean the recruitment of another 
30-60,000 men, since he estimates that by the end of the 
coal year (that is, March, 1944) the number may have 
shrunk to 690,000. Actually, in view of an annual wastage 
of about 30,000 through death, injury and sickness, the 
total by next March, unless the tide can be turned, is more 
likely to be in the order of 660,000. It is a shortage of 
man-power, with a rising average age among miners and 
fewer productive workers, has, more than anything else, 
panne to ~ — decline in coal production. It is 
not, as a series of articles in last week’s Daily Tele h 
affirms, “the pervading indiscipline which is = the san of 
the coal trouble.” The author cited the example of strikes 
at two South Yorkshire collieries to prove his point. He 
also said that it was necessary “to explode once and for 
all the myth” that voluntary absentees were a minority. 
He submitted that they were a large majority, and that 
Major Lloyd George had grossly underestimated the loss 
to production which voluntary absenteeism had caused. 
Again, this argument was based solely on the experience 
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of two more collieries in South Yorkshire. It is perfect 
true that voluntary absenteeism is higher than it shouyig 
be, and, whatever the causes, it is indefensible 
critical stage of the war. But surely the Minister 
with statistics covering the whole of British coal prody. 
tion, should be in a better position to judge than a, 
observer of two collieries in a single district. Mr Joby 
Armstrong, the Ministry’s Labour Director, said at th, 
Miners’ Conference that the average was far too high 
and that it should be brought down at least to the leve 


at this | 
of Fuel, | 


reached in one region (employing 100,000 men) of 2 per | 


cent. He also said that between September, 1942, 


May, 1943, out of 86,000 interviewed for indiscipline, 3,099, | 


or less than 3} per cent, had been prosecuted. 


x x * 


Workers’ Incomes 


The census of the earnings of workers in a repr. 


sentative sample of industries—employing some 6} million 
operatives—for the last pay-week in January this year re. 
vealed an average rise of 65 per cent in weekly earning 
since October, 1938. (The results for individual industrig 


were given on page 56 in The Economist of July toth) 7 
The increase is the combined result of a number gf © 


changes whose individual effects have been analysed in the 
latest Bulletin of the London and Cambridge Economic 
Service. 


RisE IN AVERAGE EARNINGS 
(Percentage Increase between Oct., 1938, and Jan., 1943) 
1.— Rise in average weekly earnings.............. 65 


2.—Assuming no change in relative numbers in 
various industries but allowing for change in 


age and sex distribution................4. 524 
3.—Assuming no change in relative numbers by 
industry and SCX. ......ceccscsessssecsces 554} 


4.—-Assuming no change in sex distribution but 

allowing for change in relative numbers in 

SIE END 5 onc cbs.c ces stance neeeens 67} 
5.—Rise in weekly wage rates................06. 264 
These calculations are interesting. They show that the 
difference between the rise in wage rates and actual eam- 
ings is due mainly to the effects of overtime, bonuses and 
upgrading, but that the redistribution of workers—that is, 
the movement from many of the relatively low-paid occupa- 
tions into the more highly-paid munitions industries—was 
also an important factor. 


* *x * 


Cocoa Regulations 


The Government is reviewing the post-war future d | 


the cocoa industry in the Colonies. Outside West Africa, | 
the Empire produces small quantities of cocoa in Trinidad, 


Grenada and Ceylon. It is possible that the Colonial Office | 


is looking again at plans for an international cocoa scheme 
which were prepared shortly before the war. The wartime 
West African cocoa scheme includes supplies from Belgiat 


and French Africa. Thus conditions for a world marketing 


agreement appear to be not unfavourable. The only othe 


important supplier whose support is essential is Brazl, © 
where at present there is no major surplus problem, Meat- — 
while the immediate situation in West Africa is acute © 


Sales are proceeding slowly; up to the end of June only 
just over one-third of the crop had been sold, in contrast 
to the normal disposal of about four-fifths in the fits 


four or five months of the season, which begins on Oct? 
ber 1st. The opening of the Mediterranean shipping rout | 


may have an adverse effect on cocoa shipments, although, 


kas Sa 


according to Colonel Stanley, “substantial shipments | 


expected to continue.” Although export prices are f# 
higher than the prices paid to the native producers by tt 


West African Produce Control Board, they can hardly & 


high enough to prevent serious financial loss to the 


if half the crop remains unsold. Brazil has shipped almo | 
all its last crop surplus to the United States, so that 000% 7 


requirements for relief purposes could be covered by Wes | 


Africa. This may compensate for present losses, but ay 


the absence of special storage facilities, cocoa is peris 


when stored in the tropics. If processing facilities can” | 


be provided at present and the shippi ition does 00 
allow greater exports, the ti maze) poe storagt 


facilities in West Africa deserves the immediate and urge | 


consideration of the Government. 
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Company Results 


Richard Thomas.—One of the largest groups in iron and 
steel industry, normally specialising in tinplate and sheet bars. 








Mar. 29 Mar. 28, April 3, 
i 1941 194 2 1943 

Consolidated figures*:— £ £ be i 
rading profits.......----eseeeeeeeeeeee 4,000,172 3,542,159 3,720,980 
Fresation® RRP EE AE IO EE GETS, 830,382 "836,531 "917.749 
Texation......ceeeeeseceevers ceeeeeess 1,671,036 1,425,000 1,527,526 
Debenture interest and redemption ...... 562,253 519,552 485,758 
a Well ME a near enue sennaesses 52,482 58,541 90,237 
Qutside shareholders .......--+..e000-+ 22,210 22,113 21,816 
GUNplUS . 0... eee ener eee eee eeeeees 861,809 680,422 677,894 
Special charges® ......+++eeeseerereeees 373,677 100,000 100,000 
eke il ea deee ehaniy 217,000 95,000 44,013 
Preference dividends .........+-.+-+0.5. 101,411 156,017 156,017 
Earned on Ordinary ...20+seeeeecercces 168,721 329,405 377,864 
Paid on Ordinary............+. Miveane uss os 121,875¢ 243,750 
ere es rer eee eee 6-9 135 15°5 
ts. wdgnca cent ee eieean sees ane a 4 Nil 5 10 
MRE... Us Gabiewese oes Ges nays 100,000 100,000 113,522 
MOM oass sdncvei phQeethiese cs. 524,480 633.751* 654,343 
Consolidated statement :—— 
Net fixed assets ......-.-+secesceeeeees 15,997,406 15,174,856 14,230,275 
Net inter-company items®.............. 201,922 200,962 181,759 
Mint Tad GOURD ons ccccssccge cen geces 4,223,236 4,804,711 5,300,408 


Gooes liquid aepete.... 0.0. cc seeecc cece 9,975,014 10,441,063 10,340,741 


IE ca shake agee as xduigs veo 11,662,749 11,213,245 10,751,678 
Excess of cost of shares in controlled com- 

panies over book value of net assets. . 460,398 451,259 446,067 
' 53 weeks. 


* Includes amounts written off—£8,882 in 1941, £15,031 in 1942, and £18,249 in 1943. 


* Writing down stocks £365,677, agreements and compensation £10,000 in 1941. 
In 1942 £100,000 to writing down Redbourn coke ovens, 1943 transfer to depre- 
ciation reserve of controlled company. 


* Includes £1,741 distributed on shares held outside the group. 
* Trade investments. 


* Includes debentures held outside group of £790,652, £779,089 and £767,302 in the 
three successive years. 


* Includes £59,481 goodwill in 1942 and 1943, amount not disclosed in 1941. 


The 6s. 8d. ordinary shares at 10s. 3d. ex dividend vield 
£6 10s. Od. per cent. 





* * * 
Consett Iron 
Years to March 51 
1941 1942 1945 
£ £ £ 
Total income after A.R.P. expenditure... . 631,069 690,375 867,766 
Fees and interest 73,459* 63,185 62,284 
Depreciationt SP ee re 155,000 125,000 250,000 
Lap De ROR Ene ea 111,150 15,276 
SS aR Sapa 225,000 255,000 375,000 
| eee eee 38,623 32,775 34,134 
Preference divs...... 0 OEE eeu eN ese « 20,000 20,000 20,000 
Earned om Ordinary... .......00c0ceeees 118,987 83,265 111,072 
Paid on Ne a i ae a semis 105,000¢ 105,000 105,000 
LR nd RATE ead ania 8-5 6-0 7-9 
DUN TR <n dct knbedecewhdat sues ladies > 7} 7% . 7 


$8 OF 9 PON Oda kdb ennee bs ben 214,448 192,713 198,785 








Net fixed assets 3,567,208 3,943,395 3,942,512 
Net inter-company itemg................ 437,203 337,329 341,105 


Net liquid assets ...... ee 2,064,379 1,673,007 1,676 852 
ee les, , ESE ae RE 3,704,778 3.666,988 3,906,301 
PUD GUN is celia ch sucuws sé 1,260,399  1.728,981 1,964,449 


* Includes £9,188 for bad and doubtful debts. ; : 
. t Includes £30,000 for writing down investments in 1941 and £125,000 for plant 
‘mprovement in 1943. 


+ Shown gross in 1941 accounts, adjusted to net basis, £125,000 being added to 
£100,000 further tax provision. — . 


§ Includes provisions for tax and contingencies. 


The 6s, 8d. ordinary stock, quoted at 8s. ex dividend, yields 
£6 1s. od. per cent. 


(Continued on page 219) 








COMPANY RESULTS 


Definitions of terms used in these tables are as follows: 
Net fixed assets include everything from land to loose 
yma less any distinguishable provision for writing them 
Net inter-company items include holdings in, and loans 
and advances to, subsidiaries and associates, plus trade 
investments, minus all sums, other than dividends of the 
company, due to subsidiaries and associates. 
_ Net liquid assets include all other assets less current 
liabilities, bank loans and profit and loss appropriations 
not retained as additions to reserves, carry forward, or 
Other established funds. 
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INDUSTRY MUST 
MAKE EVEN GREATER 
FUEL ECONOMIES 

THIS YEAR 


Management is asked to take the lead 


A large proportion of the fuel consumed by Industry 
is used for heating factories. Therefore you are 
urgently requested to plan now to eliminate waste 
from the heating of your works. The need to save 
fuel is even greater this year. We must not expect 
that the coming winter will be as mild as that 
of 1942. 


HERE IS ONE EXAMPLE OF WHAT 
CAN BE DONE: 


‘** Thermostatic control of factory heating 
has reduced my fuel consumption from 
4.5 to 3.2 cwt. per piece manufactured ” 
says the Head of a large Textile Company. 







sx 


MAKE GERTAIN NOW 


* that the heating system in your factory is suitably 
controlled. 
* that you are not blowing steam to waste that could be 
used to heat your factory when the cold weather comes. 
* that any new buildings you are erecting are properly 
insulated. 
* that your fuel watchers know how to prevent heat 
losses through open doors and windows. 
* that the brickwork and lagging of your boiler plant 
are in good repair. 
If you have not already received copies of the Bulletins on 
Thermostatic Control, on the Insulation of Buildings and on 


the Maintenance of Boiler Plant, write to the Secretary of 
your Regional Fuel Efficiency Committee for them. 





The Ministry’s Regional Offices are at : 
GLASGOW, NEWCASTLE, MANCHESTER, LEEDS, BIRMINGHAM, NOT- 
TINGHAM, CAMBRIDGE, CARDIFF, BRISTOL, READING and LONDON. 


cums ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER see 








<M 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


RICHARD THOMAS AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


TINPLATE TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 





The ninety-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Richard Thomas and Company, 
Limited, will be held in London on the 
2oth instant. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman (Mr E. H. Lever) 
circulated with the report and accounts :-— 
We have, this year, undertaken a complete 
review of our provisions for depreciation, 
and as a result we are applying in respect 
of the whole combine £899,500 for this 
purpose against £821,500 last year, 

The marked increase in the contribution 
10 staff pension and similar schemes is due 
to the payment of £31,330 in respect of our 
guarantee of the old pens.on fund, a valua- 
non of the fund having disclosed a defi- 
ciency. Since the close of the financial year 
a new pension scheme, also based on assur- * 
ance contracts, has been established to meet 
the needs of certain of the staff who were 
not covered by the existing arrangements. 


PRIOR LIEN DEBENTURE STOCK 


As you will have learned from the an- 
nouncement in the Press, the Prior Lien 
stockholders have agreed to a reduction in 
their rate of interest from 4} to 4 per cent. 
Your directors have had constantly under 
review the question of accelerating the re- 
payment Of the Prior Lien stock, but are 
more than ever convinced that until the 
future can be more clearly foreseen it 
would be in the highest degree imprudent 
10 use any of the présent liquid resources 
of the company for this purpose. This, 
however, does not exclude the possibility 
of the Prior Lien stock being repaid at a 
later and more appropriate date by other 
means, such as the issue of some junior 
security or share capital, if this can be done 
on advantageous terms or shareholders 
themselves choose to find the money. 

You will see from the accounts that the 
current year’s trading has again been satis- 
factory, but it is very important to bear in 
mind, when considering the profit-earning 
capacity of the company from its short- 
term aspect, that whereas an adverse turn 
of events can cause profits to fall, there is 
very little likelihood of any appreciable up- 
ward trend in trading profits while control 
of prices and profits remains in its present 
form. Moreover, while Excess Profits tax 
conunue at 100 per. cent., there is, in 
effect, a ceiling to disposable profits. 

From the long term point of view, it is 
obvious that other limitations of profits 
will impose themselves for some time, not 
the least of which will be the necessity of 
passing on to consumers some of the bene- 
fits of the efficiency and economy that we 
are achieving in manufacture. The best 
interests of shareholders are indissolubly 
linked with those of consumers and em- 
ployees, and no company will have a right 
to survive in the future which does not 
have proper regard for all three of these 
aspects of the community’s interest in its 
affairs. k 

While giving full weight to the fore- 
going considerations, your directors have 
decided upon an ordinary dividend of 10 
per cent., because they consider that there 
is a reasonable hope of maintaining it. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


As befits a company of our standing, we 
are taking a leading part in attempting to 
solve, in collaboration with the rest of the 
unplate trade, the two outstanding prob- 
Jems of redundancy reconstruction. 
Meanwhile, we are paying close attention 
to our own plant and neglecting no oppor- 
tunity of increasing its efficiency. 

Your directors have also had recently 
under review the vital question of research. 
it may be anticipated that in the future 
there will be increased expenditure under 
this heading. 
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McDOUGALLS TRUST, 
LIMITED 


HIGHER TRADING PROFITS 


tenth ordinary general meeting of 
PP ie Trust, Limited, was held, on 
the 6th instant, in London. Mr Kenneth 
A. E. Moore, the chairman, presided. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement :— : 

The accounts of the operating company, 
McDougalls, Limited, for the year ended 
March 31, 1943, show hardly a ripple on 
the surface—the profit of £256,382, which 
corresponds approximately with the pre- 
war standard for excess profits tax purposes, 
being a thousand or two higher than in 
recent years. 

The business has, in fact, earned profits 
substantially in excess of £250,000 in each 
year since the imposition of excess profits 
tax and since the inception of Government 
control of flour milling operations, but such 
excess is for Government account either 
in terms of excess profits tax or by adjust- 
ment of remuneration under the Govern- 
ment agreements with the milling industry. 
Throughout this period the dividends paid 
by McDougalls, Limited, to McDougalls 
Trust, Limited, have been stabilised at 
£202,000, enabling the latter company to 
maintain the customary dividend of 1o per 
cent. on its ordinary shares. 


PRODUCTION MAINTAINED 


The rationing of all the principal articles 
of food, other than flour, has not atur- 
ally led to an increase in the consumption 
of flour, not only in the form of bread 
but also in the form for which McDougalls 
self-raising flour has always been pre- 
eminent—namely, home-cooked puddings, 
pastries, cakes, etc. In this and other ways 
(for example, the increased consumption of 
potatoes) no one in this country has yet 
gone short of what is required for the 
maintenance of health and energy—in fagt, 
statistics point to a definite improvement 
in public health, showing that the com- 
bination of rationed and unrationed foods 
available to the public is adequate. 

The demand for McDougalls self-raising 
flour has been almost insatiable, and our 
management and workpeople can take 
credit for having achieved and maintained 
a very substantial increase in production. 

_ When war was threatening, and in good 
tume, we took all practicable steps to 
increase our stocks of wheat, raising 
ingredients, packing materials, etc., and to 
increase our packing facilities elsewhere 
than in London. Looking back it is 
interesting to note that the one thing we 
have never been short of is wheat, and for 
that (except for the first few months of _the 
war, for which we ourselves had provided) 
we have to thank the arrangements made 
by the Government and the efforts of the 
Royal Navy, Merchant Navy, and farmers. 
It is rather in the unspectacular but essen- 
tial details such as paper, cardboard, string, 
and even gum that our material difficulties 
have at times seemed formidable. In the 
end none has proved insuperable. 


ZONING SCHEME 


So far as distribution and transport are 
concerned, it has recently been necessary 
in the national interest for “zoning” to 
be applied to the self-raising flour trade. 
In the preparation and initiation of the 
zoning scheme (and, indeed, in many other 
ways) it has been both our duty and 
pleasure to co-operate to the full with the 
Ministry of Food. The zoning scheme, 
which is now in operation, inevitably in- 
volves some disturbance of our trade in 
view of its national distribution. Fortu- 
nately we have mills and packing plants 
in various parts of the country, and, thanks 
to these and to reciprocal arrangements 
which we have made with certain of our 
friends and competitors, whose help and 
co-operation in this regard I -desire- to 
acknowledge, the disturbance is unlikely to 
assume major proportions. 

The report was adopted. 
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LISBON ELECTRIC 
TRAMWAYS, LIMITED 


INCREASED TRAFFIC 


The forty-fifth ordinary general me:. 
ing of Lisbon Electric Tramways, Limite; 
will be held, on the 18th instant, at No, 
London Wall Buildings, London, E.C. ” 

The following is a summary of the stay. 
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amounts to £188,954. Included in 1h; / 
figure is not only the enormously increase; 
cost of coal and all the supplies we need 
to maintain the system, but also the proj. 
sion we have thought it necessary to make 
for deferred maintenance and provision to; 
the total taxation which will ultimately 
have to be paid on the profits of 1942, © 

The profit and loss account shows 2 
balance to the credit of £58,948, to which 
is added the balance brought forward of 3 
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public utility undertakings in Portugal. VW: — 
are-advised that.this law does not becom — 
fully operative until after the issue of 
regulations which have not yet been pu>- 
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guese Government, increases of wages ani 7 
improved conditions of employment. hat — 
had to be granted as from January 1. 1943. © 
which will cost the company about {65.000 © 
per annum. 
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RECORD PROFITS 16 mi 
4 § exce 
The 274th annual general court of the @ deposits 
Governor and Company ot Adventurers ¢ G@@he oth: 
Engiand Trading into Hudson’s Bay wé art of 
held, on the 6th instant, in London. Mt @ipavable 
P. A. Cooper (the Governor) presiding. _ peing i 
The following is an extract from \% elays. 
Governor’s statement circulated with & On th 
report, and accounts: crease 
The outstanding features of the accoull inves 
are the financial strength of the compat, dvance 
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assisted Land Department _* 
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The report was adopted. 
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IMPERIAL BANK OF IRAN 


WARTIME CONDITIONS AND PROBLEMS 
SIR HENRY McMAHON’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ng of the Imperial Bank of Iran will be 
eid, on the 25th instant, at the Institute 
Chartered Accountants, Moorgate Place, 
, EC. 

 ‘olewing is the statement of the 
hairman, Col. Sir A. Henry McMahon, 
rCMG., GCV.O. K.CILE, CSL, 
irculated with the report and accounts : — 
Our Iranian accounts this year have been 
enverted at 128 rials to the pound sterling, 
hich has been the official buying rate 
ince May, 1942. : 

Transactions in sterling, dollars, rupees 
d Iraq dinars have been unrestricted in 
ran throughout most of the year, and all 
pperations in foreign exchange by the 
Banque Mellie and ourselves have been for 
count of the Iranian Government Com- 
mission for the Control of Foreign Ex- 
hange. The business of exchange settle- 
ment has, however, now been assumed by 
lhe note issue department of the Banque 
{ellie, which will carry the risk of un- 
overed positions and will receive the 
reater part of the difference between buy- 
z and selling rates. 


INFLATIONARY INFLUENCES 


The rise in prices of labour and com- 
odities has proceeded apace, but with 
stantial British and American require- 
ents of Iranian currency, and the in- 
reased difficulty in importing goods to 
an, there has been no occasion to disturb 
e welcome stability of exchange rates 
otwithstanding the heavy fall in the pur- 
asing power of the rial. Traders and 
roperty owners have continued to make 
bnormal profits, and their financial re- 
Durces are much increased, 
These inflationary influences, and the 
arallel movement in Iraq, are reflected in 
ur balance-sheet, where the total of 
eposits has risen by 75 per cent. to over 
16 million. The latter figure, however, 
exceptionally swollen by some large 
Beposits against which advances appear on 
ine other side of the account. The greater 
art of the increase of £800,000 under bills 
ayable is in items in transit, these amounts 
— increased by postal and telegraphic 
VS. 
On the other side of the account we have 
creases Of £5,400,000 in cash, £700,000 
investments, £1,700,000 in discounts and 
“vances, and £250,000 in bills receivable. 
will be seen that we hold 55 per cent. 
our deposit liabilities in cash and money 
call or short notice. The amount of 
6,358,000 shown under discounts and 
vances includes some £43 million secured 
sterling and dollar balances or held on 
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our account by correspondent banks in 
America and India in respect of our 
customers’ business. Bills receivable are 
increased by items in transit for the reason 
already given. Acceptances reflect a small 


reduction in our documentary credits out- 
standing. 


PROFITS FOR THE YEAR 


Our profit for the year, after ample 
reservation for taxation, shows an increase 
-of £7,672, which enables us, besides pro- 
viding for the usual dividend, to place 
£50,000 to reserve account and to increase 
the carry forward by £500. 

Iran is faced with the same present and 
post-war problems as beset other, such 
countries where the restraints arising from 
an international conflict are not made 
acceptable, nor its opportunities controlled, 
by the stark needs of active warfare. The 
budget, strained by greatly increased 
administrative costs, is not balanced by 
compensatory increases in direct or indirect 
revenue, and control of speculation and 
of the supply and distribution of| essential 
commodities has not been adequately effec- 
tive. The Savings Bank has made progress, 
but there has never yet been an issue of 
Government bills, bonds or stock for 
internal public subscription. To assist in 
meeting these difficulties, the Iranian 
Government has repeated its policy of 
1922-1927 by calling in an American finan- 
cial adviser to whom wide powers have 
been given. The immediate prospect has 
been much improved by hopes of an excel- 
lent harvest. 


BUSINESS IN IRAQ 


Business in Iraq has shown the same 
features of active employment and trade, 
shortage of imported goods, high prices, 
and good crop prospects Wholesale prices 
in Baghdad last spring were about six times 
the pre-war average, which is about the 
same increase as in Iran. Contraband ex- 
port of wheat and barley over the wide 
frontiers to Iran and Syria was neverthe- 
less extensive. The lion’s share of trade 
with both Iran and Iraq has again gone to 
India. Much of the import trade from 
India to the Persian Gulf is now carried 
in native sailing craft owing to the shortage 
of ordinary cargo steamers. 

The resumption of commercial transport 
through the Mediterranean will help to 
restore the trade of both countries with 
Britain and America The Iraq Govern- 
ment budget, like that of Iran, again shows 
a deficit owing to higher administrative 
costs. Oil revenues are an important con- 
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tributory to the resources of both countries. 
The Iraq exchange hgs maintained its 
admirable record of stability The note 
circulation, like that of Iran, has continued 
to expand. 


THE KUWAIT OFFICE 


Our office at Kuwait has justified its 
establishment. This port is a valuable 
emporium for trade with the hinterland of 
North-Eastern Arabia, mainly in goods im- 
ported from India. The countries we serve 
in the Middle East have not suffered the 
direct shock of war, though they have felt 
its repercussions With wise administration, 
supported by the growth of public spirit, 
they should take an increasing share in the 
comity of nations, and in the beneficial 
exchanges of international trade, when the 
world’s highways reopen to peaceful traffic. 





LUNUVA (CEYLON) TEA AND 
RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 


RECORD CROPS 


The thirty-sixth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Lunuva (Ceylon) Tea and 
Rubber Estates, Limited, was held, on the 
12th instant, in London, Mr H. J. Welch, 
the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
address of the chairman, circulated with 
the report: After writing off £11,134, the 
net amount expended during the year on 
buildings, machinery, etc., and providing 
£75,000 for Ceylon taxation and {£55,000 
for excess profits tax, the net profits 
amounted to £112,730. The final dividend 
of 6 per cent., less income tax at 6s. 4d. 
in the £, makes for the year Io per cent., 
less income tax at an average of 6s. 7d. 
in the £. The low rate of income tax 
deducted is attributable to Dominion tax 
relief. The dividends paid are equal to 
13.46 per cent. for the year if income tax 
had been deducted at the standard rate 
of 10s. in the £. 

The tea crop manufactured — over 
7,500,000 lbs.—was a high record for the 
company, and averaged 824 lbs. per acre. 
Any saving which might have resulted from 
the increased output was more than offset 
by increases in the cost of production. The 
price realised was 1d. per lb. higher, but 
the profit per acre was lower at £14 I5s. 7d. 

The rubber crop of 2,177,000 Ibs. (over 
970 tons) was also a high record, and 
averaged 477 lbs. per acre tapped. The 
price realised shows an increase of over 
23d. per lb. and the profit per acre was 
£7 9s. 6d. Copra manufactured from our 
coconut crop amounted to 632} tons and 
yielded a profit of £2 Ios. $d. per acre. 
We estimate during the current year to 
produce larger crops of tea and rubber, but 
at increased cost in each case. ; 

The revort and accounts were adopted 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Tea Purchase—The Minister of Food has bought all the 
1943 tea crops—amounting to 700,000,000 Ib.—available to 
the United Nations, on behalf of the United Nations. The 
Empire crop has been increased to offset losses from the 
Netherlands East Indies and China. It is likely that the tea 
ration in this country will be maintained at its present level 
throughout 1944. 


Farm Workers’ Wages.—The application for an increase in 
the national minimum wage for farm workers to £4 a week was 
rejected by the Agricultural Wages Board on Wednesday, but a 
motion for an increase of §s. a week was carried. The Board 
will meet again on September 2Ist. 


Coal Output.—The output of saleabae coal in the four weeks 
ended July 10, 1943, averaged 3,579,700 tons a week compared 
with 3,936,600 tons in the previous four weeks. These figures 
are, however, not comparable with the previous four weeks 
owing to the incidence of the Whitsun holiday. 


WEEKLY OUTPUT OF SALEABLE COAL 
(Weekly Standard Tonnage 4,161,800 tons) 





Four Weeks 1941 1942 Four Weeks 1942 1943 
ended* tons tons ended* tons tons 
Sept. 5th 4,080,200 3,978,000 CS es 3,824,800 3,813,400 
Oct. 3rd ... 4,146,600 4,076,100 Feb. 20th ...... 4,028,000 4,016,400 
Oct. 31st 4,131,400 4,124,500 March 20th..... 4,074,600 4,013,700 
Nov. 28th 4,196,650 4,126,500 April 17th...... 3,739,800 4,005,200 
Dec. 26th 3,853,400 3,880,100 May 15th ...... 4,103,900 3,624,600 
June 12th...... 3,724,800 3,936,600 
July 10th ...... 3,987,200 3.579.700 
* The actual dates given relate to 1942 and 1943. 
PERCENTAGES OF DistTrIcT TARGETS REACHED* 
(During Four Weeks Ended) 
June July June laly 
12, 10, 12, 10, 
1943 1943 1943 1943 
% % South Staffordshire and % % 
Northumberland ...... 98-4 95-3 Worcestershire...... 9-2 83-0 
Camberiend.......... 93-2 83-9 | Shropshire .....,..... 99-4 94-1 
Durham ..... pe Ree 96-5 91-9 Warwickshire...... ; 5-2 «695-8 
South Yorkshire ...... 92-9 94-1 | South Wales and Mon- 
West Yorkshire....... 92:2 90-7 mouthshire......... 95:2 92-0 
North Derbyshire ..... 102-1 101-0 | Forest of Dean........ 93-5 95-3 
Nottinghamshire . < a ee wt a0 «cen see - 0 96-5 
South Derbyshire -- Ok MOD | Somermet.......:..... Bt “4 
Leicestershire ...... . 107-3 106-5 Fife and Clackmannan. 93-2 95-4 
Lancashire and Cheshire 95-5 96-9 | Lothians............. 97-9 100-9 
Peertm Wares.......... G31 91-9 | Lamasishiee .......... 90:8 9Y91-g 
North Staffordshire. . pe ap ee. Serre + t 
Cannock Chase........ 95-4 94-2 Kent t t 





iueto0>peerinns t 3 
* Percentages based on output, adjusted for tonnage lost through holidays and 
circumstances beyond the industry's control. + Still under review. 
~ Not yet available. 


The production from open cast working (outcrops) averaged 
88,900 tons per week. The three districts which qualify for 
output bonus are North Derbyshire, South Derbyshire and 
Leicestershire. 

INDICES OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN TEXTILES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN * 




















é (1937= 100) 
Stocks Total 
(end Home | ' 
Year & Trade | %_ Change 
Month) | ' ndex 3 a 
Year Ago 
1937... 100 | 100 100 | 1-0 
| SAS: ight 4 | 94 93 | x 70 
Rar ae Pin bet 8&6 j 105 103 | +10°7 
| eae oe 4 93 | 118 116 +12-6 
| Ee et Sey 83 38 99 —14-7 
Aer rdet reeee 95 104 wae | = 
See eee eens 9] 100 100 +22-0 
ee eee siti 87 108 107 | —12°3 
I I cco ihceacua ae 105 98 95 — 50 
ae” wee eee 104 él i 80 — 25-2 








Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Association in collaboration with Bank 
of England. 


Purchase Tax is not included; figures are therefore comparable through at 
* Publication of Indices of Export Sales suspended in Sounibes: 1942. ue 


Source: Board of Trade Journal. 
“ THE ECONO MIST” SENSITIVE PRICE INDEX (1935= 100) 








Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. | Aug. 
5, 6, 9, 10, i 
1943 1943 1943 1943 1943 




















; 


. | i 
a a eink oe .' 120-3 | 1206 | 120-7 | 120-9 | 
Raw materials... 192-3 | 182-3 | 182-3 | 182-3 | jays 
Complete index........ -. 148.9 148.3 148.3 | 148.4 148.4 
Mar. Aug. | Ang. Be Ng 
31, 4 ee | | ra 
1937* | 1939 | 1942 | 1943 1943 
ati < satan ine | 79 | 922 | 1178 | 1200, ee 
Raw materials... ... ++ | 207 3 | 122-9 | 172-7 | 182-3 | 7s 
Complete Index............ 175.1 | 106.4 | 142.7 | “70 18. 











* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
. 





THE “« ECONOMIST " INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES (1577-14 























Mar. Aug. Aug. | ul : 

31, 30, 4 J y || Ang 

1937* | 1939 1942 | 194315 
Cereals and Meat.......... 93-0 66-9 | 108-0 | 121-3 | yyy 
Other Foods .............. 70-4 61-1 | 102-6 | 107-5 | jy: 
SO ARE 74-2 54-3 92-5 93-0 | gp; 
NS nace sotcudege 113-2 95-4 | 131-8 | 135-9 | 13:5 
Miscellaneous.............. 87-0 77-6 | 120-0 | 126-8 | }9¢5 
Complete Index............ 87.2 | 70.3 | 110.9 | 114.7 | i114, 
1918=100 «2.2... ss eeeeee 1199 | 90:8 | 152-5 | 157-8 | Isa) 








* Highest level] reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCcks jy 
GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 








Daily Average Sales 





| 
} 
| 
} 


Stocks 3 








1943 (at cost) 4 
i end May = 
| 
| April | May June 
(a) By Commodities 

Non-food Merchandise :— { | 
EE Fa aes —16;,-—39 — 24°5 3 
NI ses is Ss a wigibewbinbihe | +108 | — 48 —27-1 127 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear............ + 0:5 | —1246 —31-0 7 
Boots and Shoes ................. } — 2-2 | —12-1 | -17°3 3:2 
Furnishing Departments .......... ; —19-9 | —15°3 —16-3 - 44 
I tee eos Ee Se 5 od —15-2 —150 | — 50 + 05 
Fancy Departments .............. +64 | + 5:1 | +11-5 +117 
Sports and Travel................ |} — 5:7 — 54 + 2-1 +145 
Miscallansous SS «6 a wobateiiaita | +19 | +16 | 4103 +252 

otal :-— 

Non-food Merchandise .......... +03 | —~59 | —155 1! 
Food and Perishables ........... + 1.3 — 1.4 + 7.0 144 

Total :— : | 
All Departments ............... +08 | — 3.5 — 2.8 04 

(b) Districts 

re eis ce Cees. ne 1 + 2-0 Nil — 6°5 - 24 
IRE ae: 1 +06 | —52 | +13) +04 
PRE SRT 5.2 ('—22]/—-50 | #26 | -04 
Midland and S. Wales.............! — 05 | —40 | — 33) -23 
ES I eae |} — 26 | — 4:3 — 42 +534 
Central and West-End London..... } + 33 | + 6-9 — 36 | +95 
Suburban London................ | +64] +29 | +24 +52 
+49 | -12-9 | —13-0 | -195 

| 


SN oS ous kee kav cand 





Source : Board of Trade Journal. 
















FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—At the beginning of the wei® 
there were signs of a tighter credit position in the money markt] 
By the middle of the week, however, supplies of credit, thous) 
not abundant, were adequate ; the banks were readier buye 
of bills, and the market had no difficulty in taking up its Treasu) 
Bills, especially as its allotment at the previous tender had be 
comparatively low. The Bank Return shows a further sm 
contraction in the credit base. The holiday season is % 
influencing the note circulation, which shows a rise of £1,596. 
On the other hand, Government securities and other securit) 
are down by £3,115,000 and {2,524,000 respectively, and & 
net effect on bankers’ deposits is a fall of 48,374,000 % 
£140,259,000. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged betwet 
Aug. 6th and Aug. 12th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: ba 
Bills 60 days 14%. 3 months, 14%; 4 months, ly-ly%; § 2%] 
1v-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14,% ; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-t0# 
money, 1~1}% (Aug. 6-9, #-1}%). Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates tr] 
Discount deposit at call $%; at notice 3%. ‘ a 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remait@ 
=e between Aug. 6th and Aug. 12th. (Figures in brackets are M# 

change. 


United States. $ (4.862) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-03). a 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; ooh mine veewire Switzerland. Ss (35.4 
17-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95, bank notes at Bat 
England, 17-40 kr. Dutch West | Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; Pom 
Escudos (110) 99 -80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. $402" 
mai) transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% cr. (buying). Uruguay. 7°" 
(buying). 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing 0/'<¢- 
Peseta 40-50 (Official rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire J 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged betwees 4%" 
and Aug. 12th: 


Piastres (973) 97 india. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17 -lit’ 
Francs 176}-$. China. National $3-3yy. Iran. Ri. 12+") 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, {ot *% 
no rate of e is quoted in London. Rate for payment into 
special account is 16-00 pesos (Aug. 10th). 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchan 


follows : United States. § cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent ~par. 
3 eents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore A gnc ’ as 
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August 14, 1943 
OVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Aug. 7th, 1943, total 
dinary revenue was £48,923,000, against 
dinary expenditure of £99,581,000, and 
yes to sinking funds of £205,000. Thus, 
Juding sinking fund allocations of 
£950,958 the deficit accrued since April 
is £1,153,858,000 against £1,014,619,000 
. the corresponding period a year ago. 


RDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| Receipts into the _ 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


| Esti- | April’ | Apel [Week 
| 
i 





Revenue | mate | | ended ae 
1943-44, to to | Aug. | Aug. 
| Aug. Aug. | / “a | 4 ~ 
8, 7, ; } 
| 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
ORDINARY | | | 
REVENUE | | 
ome Tax... 1175000} 200,861) 250,185) 5.976 14,199 
voll ; 80,000) 9,690) 9,585, 410) 205 
te, etc., | | 
Muties.......{ 100,000) 35,241| 34,692) 1,648 1,504 
IMDS . | 17,000] 4,440! 5,250) ... |... 
( | 9,193) 8,356) 385 520 
DI | 500,000' 91'441) 145,639) 5.287, 9,835 
1,000, 240, 163) ... | ... 


her Inid. Rev.| 


J Inld. Rev./1873000) 351,106] 453,870] 13,706| 26,263 


.| 525,320) 157,158 185,045) 13,347| 10,942 


toms 


Ise | 450,180} 147,200 165,200 11,220} 9,300 
al Customs & yer 8 
XCISE . | 975, 500) 304,358) 350,245) 24,567) 20,242 


tor Duties 


| 25,000) 4,330 3.323; 758 618 


Padian Govt. | | 

ontribution .| | 127,849) 4,494 
». (Net Re- | j 

ipts} 400} 8,500) ... | 1,500 
clessLicences| 4,700} 890) 1.040) 

m Lands 800 360} 380 

eipts from 

undrv Loans|}. 4,100 786| 1,742) 


ell. Receipts) 24,000, 35,419) 26,595} 2,300) 1,800 


2907500 833,598} 837,195) 47,325, 48,923 


al Ord, Rey 


F-BALANCING | j 
D. & Brdeastz. 110,632) 34,350} 38,150} 1,250) 2,750 
" 3018132, 867,948) 875,345 48,575) 51,673 
a ~ Tssues out of the 
| Exchequer to meet 
payments 


Esti- (£ thousands ) 








ixpenditure | mate, | — | — | Week | Week 
1943 44) io. | ended | ended 
| Aug. | Aug. | AGE: om 
i ¢« a. te | 
es 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
ORDINARY 





PENDITURE | | 
-. & Man. of! 


Nat. Debt... 375,000| 124,622| 136,167, 2.052 17,430 
reland......; 9,500) 2,683 2,656! 335 332 
her Cons. Fund | i 

Bervices 7,500, 3,400} 3,226 


130,705) 142,049! 2,387| 17,762 
1714609 1845753) 85.975) 81,819 
al Ord. Exp. §758751 1845314|1987802) 88,362) 99,581 


BR veut 392,000| 
pply Services. 5366751) 





F-BALANCING| | | 
D. & Brak astg.| 110,632) 34,350! 38,150) 1,250) 2,750 
| 
- ++ -/$869383}1879664/2025952/ 89,612|102331 
a. ange bas been made in the method of showing 
ney ot Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
— Such excess is now included as ordinary 
iditure (under ‘* Total Supply Services *’) instead 


‘ing shown, ; ‘ ; 
~2OWn, aS up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
0 Ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
DS,491 to £2,967,880, the other operations 
the week (no longer shown separately) 
bed : t he gross National Debt by 
Y 845.336 to £18,008 million. ; 





THE ECONOMIST 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph 


Overseas Trade Guarantees. 2. 00070000000000 38 
225 
Tithe Act..0 nT CEIPTS (£ thousands) 290 
War Damage OR eee i eon 1,107 
1,397 
FLOATING DEBT (£ millions) 
‘ Ways and 
aay Means __‘Trea- 
eth. Advances Sury | Total 
Date | ~ |" Bank | De- | Float- 
| Ten- | +, | Public of |Posits’ ing 
| der @P | Depts. | Eng- ,,2¥, Debt 
* j | land ; “22 
. 1942 ; 
ug. 8 | 975-0 Not available 
1943 | 
May 8 |1020-0 » *” 
» 15 1035-0 ” ” 
” 22 1/1050 0 { ” ” 
» 29 |1065-0) 1885-9 233-3} ... | 983-5 4167-7 
June 5 {1080-0 Not available 
» 12 |1095-0 * ” 


» 19 |1110-0 


» wy] 3028 +2 244-41 55-0] 925-5 4253-1 
July 3 1140-0 Not available 

» 10 1155-0) = a 

» 17 {1165-0 i ral 


» 24 1170-0) 


| ” ” 
31 1170-0) 1899-1 309-0] ... | 973-5; 4351-6 


Aug. 7 (1170-0: Not available 
TREASURY BILLS 
Per 
Amount Average Cent 
soo Rate i atiotted 
omer “set —) of Allot- |") 
Offered|“PPlied!anottea) ™eOt | Min. 
a | % Rate 
1942 | | i s. d. | 
Aug. 7 | 75:0! 151-4; 75-0) 20 0-71} 38 
1943 | | 
y 14 | 90:0 154-7| 90:0, 20 0-44| 44 
» 22 | 90-0 | 157-2 | 90-0 | 20 0-46) 44 
» 28 | 90-0; 159-5, 90-0/ 20 1-13, 46 
June 4 | 90-0/ 154-5| 90-0/ 20 0-80 46 
» ll | 90-0 | 152-8 | 90-0 | 20 0-76! 47 
» 18 | 90-0 | 160-8} 90-0 20 0-69, 42 
» 25 | 90-0 | 165-2) 90-0 | 20 0-47) 42 
July 2 | 90-0 173-5| 90-0: 20 0-37/| 38 
» 9 | 90-0) 180-2] 90-0| 20 0-28| 35 
» 16 | 90:0 | 175-4} 90-0} 20 0-00, 33 
» 23 | 90-0 164-6/ 90-0/ 20 0-29 40 
» 30 | 90-0, 182-8 | 90-0 | 19 11-91} 30 
Aug. 6 | 90:0! 195-6! 90:0! 20 0-02! 28 


On Aug. 6th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 28 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid on Saturday were accepted in 
full. £90 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on 
Aug. 13th. For the week ending Aug. 14th, the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 
amount of £50 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 234% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 

















(£ thousands) 

a : —— ay, 

3% | 3% ° 

wee | SC. | Defence | Savings War 
_ Bonds | Bonds | 1951-53. 

June 29........ | 7,928 | 3,287; 8,214, 11,171 
ey nme | 7,933} 2912) 12617| 11,237 
ogee OR: | 6397! 2,227| 6,661| 7,189 
at, ee bee | 4,961 | 1,557, 7,470 | 10,944 
aay aa 4177, 1,366| 4,964 10,106 
Bae Biscinces | 3342| 1181 4,768) 5,869 
i isentvee | aes | we | 6,564} 6,970 
Totals to date . ./ 890,236*) 617,021® 1317703t{) 4592043 

* 193 weeks. + 136 weeks. — $ 37 weeks. 


|| Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Aug. 10th amounted to a total value of £58,103,914. 
Up to July 3lst, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £115,922,000 has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGUST I1, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


: £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Cireln. ... 979,707,446 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 988,307,563 
partment.... 20,534,272 | Other Secs... . 662,490 
Silver Coin... 14,847 
Amt. of Fid. 
a ee 1,000,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
ae 241,718 
1.000,241,718 1,000,241,718 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 








£ 
Props.’ Capital 4,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 180,049,388 
Rest .. 3,384,810 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 4,524,576} Discounts & 
— - Advances... 711,007 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 15,731,738 
Bankers . . 140,259,311 pee 
Other Accts... 55,665,662 16,442,745 
— Notes........ 20,534,272 
195,924,973 | Gold & Silver 
Ra 1,360,954 
218,387,359 218,387,359 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 





1943 


| 
| eaaet eee 
Aug. | July Aug. Aug. 


2) 4) u 


Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation..... 
Notes in banking depart- 
NP Sh hecd ee cee auees 
Government debit and 
Soceritigs® ....... 6. 20s 


834-5 968-1] 978-1) 979-7 
45-8 32-1) 22-1 20-5 
877-3. 999-3, 999-2 999-3 

7 0-7; 0-8 0-7 





Other securities ........ : 
rere 1-0 0-0 00 O00 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2) 0-2) 0-2 0-2 
MMR <n sno cw aen 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : 
| EE sens Pe 19-6 6-6 5:3 4:5 
Bankers’ ......: ....--, 126-1, 169-9) 148-6 140-3 
NS a Sic ons b canon ae 46-6 54-6) 53°6 55-7 
jp err 192-3, 231-1; 207-5; 200-5 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government........... 136-0 180-4, 183-2 180-0 
Discounts, etc.......... 74 7°3 1:3} 0-7 
Sage aS a 19-7 28-0 17-7) 15-7 
OS TREE NTO ao ene 163-1 215-7; 202-2; 196-4 
Banking depart. res. ..... 47-1 33-4 23 4 21 9 
OW NS 3 aka s es 24-5 14-4 11:2 10°9 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £950 mullion 
to £1,000 million on April 13, 1943. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. 0d. per fine ounce throughout the week, 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date Cash Two ra 
pO ee ee 234 2 

cust 3 ae i RAS as 2 

wig, RNY Cee sart tae 

Sah ea 234 234 

cis Style a eee re 234 234 


The New York market price of fine silver remained 





at 44} cents per ounce throughout the week. 





INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : 


London 


New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) 








ae FINANCIAL News” INDICES 





























l 1943 ul uly | A 
; i <e y Aug. 
Total | Security Indices | low High | J 20. In 4, 
1943 Bargains Corres. Jan. July | 1943 1943 1943 
in S.E Day | Sy 13 
List 1942 | 30 Ord. 20 Fixed Le 
-* | 
— Ceo ele pase | as |g | S| al 
"tities 5,922 3,558 | 105-1 133 °8 etal ale ahd i ‘ 88 8 | 6 2 85 7 
greene oases 5.265 | 105 2 135 8 40 Utilities........... 67-9 | 88 -8a | | 
Dee , S57 | 05-2 : 419 Stocks 78-5 100-9 99-6 95-2 94-1 
vingosten 5,892 3,324 | 105-2 133-4 ee. 35 | _ . ‘ 
os , . yield %*... 2-2... 36 | 4:35 4-41 4-65 4-67 
boy i 3323 =| 105-1 133-4 at PRES Bb nah Wes, 
- ’ 5 = an . * . ‘ ~ sa 
3), lowest, 9-1 Utne ae 100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: highest, 105-4 * 50 Common Stocks. (a) July 20. 


*, 133-9 (July 2). 


20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22); 





(Continued on page 224) 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


& thousands 














Week | Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 

Aug. Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 

8, 2 es 

1942 1943 1942 1943 

Working days:—| 5 5 | 185 184 
Birming’ wich 2,278 | 1,556; 79,987 76,471 
Bradford........ 1,529 1,277!) 67,253 60,475 
Bristol.......... 2205; 514!/ 78,355 | 21,202 
REE 674 469! 24,477) 18,930 
ame 900 1,011 | 35,818 36,627 
Leicester ........ 635 446 | 26,917 27,138 
Li See 3,834 3,421 | 152,039 | 140,901 
Manchester... ... 12,040 | 3,219 | 383,473 | 352,765 
Newcastle ....... 1514 1,370 47,670 48,403 
Nottingham ..... 456 350 | 14,848 14,781 
Sheffield ........ 1,178 1,122) 27,491 30,741 
Southamptgn....) 159 | 76 | 3,662 4,307 
12 Towns ....... | 27,402 | 14,831 | 941,990 | 832,741 
Dublin*......... | 5676! 7,665 | 206,589 , 221,862 








NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
on et 4 6 9 10 
» 
Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London ....| 402$§} 402}§! 4024§ 4023§| 4024§ 40245 
Montreal . . . |90 -680 90 -560;90 -500/90 «50090 -500'90 -500 
Zuricht ... .|34-00 '34-00 34-00 34-10 |34-00 |33-75 
B. Aires. . . .|25-10*|25 -10*/25 -10*|25 -10*/25 -10* 25 -05* 
eee §°15 | 5-15 | 5-15 | 5-15 | 5-15 | 5-15 
Lisbon ..... 4-10 | 4-10 | 4:10 ! 4-10 | 4-10! 4-10 
* Official buying rate 29-78. + Free rate. § Bid. 


Aug. 1, 1942, and July 31, 





19453. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 








Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. BanKks Aug. | July ; July | Aug. 
RESOURCES 6, 22, 29, | 5, 
Gold certifs. on hand and} 1942 | 1943 1943 | 1943 
due from Treasury ..... 20,548) 20,130) 20,111) 20,108 
Total reserves .........+. | 20,812) 20,536 20,519; 20,503 
Total cash reserves ....... 251 354, 355; 341 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 3,303) 7,577} 7,951) 8,165 
Total bills and secs. ...... 3,322, 7,598) 7,976) 8,195 
Total resources .......... 25,250! 29,924) 30,222) 30,474 

LIABILITIES | 
F.R. notes in ciren........- 9,768) 14,145) 14,228 14,433 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 2,250' 1,190! 1,020! 1,030 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,602, 12,319, 12,309 12,336 
Govt. deposits ........... 285! '293) 559, 398 
Total deposits ........... 14,221) 14,156) 14,440) 14,384 
Total liabilities .......... 25,250) 29,924 30,222) 30,474 
Reserve £atho ........e0es 86 -8% 72 696/71 6% |71 -2°% 

BANK AND TREASURY | } 

RESOURCES | | | | 
Monetary gold stock...... | 22,739) 22,347) 22,334) 22,335 
Treasury & bank currency.| 3,328, 4,084) 4,090! 4,093 

LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation...... 12,794/ 17,706, 17,799) 18,014 
Treasury cash and dep. ... 





2,489 2,564! 2,831! 2,679 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A’s 


' May | May | May |; May 

25, | 17%, 24, | 31, 

Assets | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Gold and English ster.....| 25-95, 35-14) 35-14) 35-14 
Other coin, bullion, etc....| 9-89) 12-05) 12-23) 11-85 
Call money, London...... 32-88 45-67 46-19 45-42 


Secrts. and Treas. bills. . . .|106 -13'216 *86:217 -77/215 -53 
Discounts and advances...| 29 ie 21-82! 21-21) 20-55 


LIABILITIES 
Notes issued 98 -36 138 -36,138 -36/138 -36 
Deposits, etc.............|127 -59)18] -70'180 -591176 -92 


August 14, 49 : 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can, $’s 








uly e so 
| is) | Jas? | June | J 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 1943 | iy, 
tReserve : — sceseeegns aps | ek 
he ee 0-8 366 474 & 
CROCUTAEIES os 5 oo cinvddincs | 846 ‘11118 ‘0 112968 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation.......... | 554-1) 751-2, 758-41 ne 
Deposits: Dom. Govt. ...! 22 a 72-1, 90-! lb 
Chartered banks ......... ote 302-0 301-1] 32 


_t Gold and foreign exchange transterred to foe 
Exchange Control Board against securities ’ 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 
i, 


oon } 7 

| July | July | July | Jui 

| sole | aks | ato My | Ja 

1942 | 1943 | 1943 1943. 194; 
| 


ASSETS 
Gold coin & bullion. 4445 444 444 4 

Rupee coin........ | 299) 148, 145148, 

Balances abroad...| 806 847 931' 920, a 

Sterling securities . . 2,868) 5,708, 5,708 5,777) 549 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.' 1,024, 1,184 1,184 1115 Loe 
Investments....... | 64 74 74 93 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in cirn. : India| 4,514, 7,376) 7,374 7,389 14 — 
Burma) ... | ... she . | 

Deposits: Govt....| 207) 244 252 30 ¥ 

Banks 41 636 65 








652 5 lez Om. 6 
[72 5% /82 -2% 82 -2%|83 14a 





MONTHLY{STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


000’s omitted 





Barclays 





JULY, 1943 | Bank 
Ltd. 
Date i 27th 
; ASSETS £ 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of 4 
Dvn sn tiviks anne so 0s a asses eee beiadeernaes 76,995 
ae wee iy Cheques in course of collection 
on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... ; 
SS eee aa se ; a Ae oe 
Money at Call and Short Notice ................ 22,935 
TS Awe Wad hha h ween eae 50,218 
Treasury Deposit Receipts..................... 202,000 
|g Ea RR ett AER IRIE IE RS SIRE wt 218,643 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs. ......... 160,575 | 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- 
EES Rave behewhocnepe dds eeshecsccsese 16,184 
Bank EE MIE oso. 5 os 650s voce canna 7,924 | 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary 
I ilk Ch wixinc oh aks baboon s%sceee xe 6,220 | 
782,850 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other ote 
oe 5 vids Set wh des hooks ecb k aes 10-41 
. j _ LIABILITIES ie 
Capital Sear see 15,858 
BE een raraiarskasavets cchewias srt 11,250 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts............ 739,558 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ............... 





782,850 38,616 


16,184 





ea ] je am 
National; West- Williams 























| 


! | 
. . | District Glyn, | Lloyds Martins | Midland | National Se asl Pre 
— | Bank Mills Bank Bank Bank Bank Pp pank | = cain > Ager 
H Ltd. & Co. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd gate 
26th | 28th | 20th | 20th 28th 28th | 27th |- 28th | 29th © 26th 
soa es dee ; é : 
£ es ee eae ate £ rs £ £ £ 
3,611 | 15,371 | 5,861 } 68,769 17,656 | 77,635 | 4,881 | 49,169, 48,315 7.078) S55 
792; 3,911| 1,791' 17,557 3,021) 23,507 214 15,839, 17,864 3.952 1098 
Re wo} we | TOS | BOB fk ft 106 
4,447 | 4,562! 7,737 | 27,117 7,520, 29,873 = 8,611 | 20,205 | 21,414) 5,998 160.4 
——«-:1,564) «12,008 | =1,282 | 48,394, 5,995 56,025 | 904 26,894 39327 136 43% 
| 4,500 | 41,000 | 6,000 | 153,000 43,000 | 197,000 | 1,000 | 122,000 | 113,000 , 17,000 838.8 
13,242 | 53,397 | 21,161 | 212,970 60,202 | 231,540 | 20,243 | 141,709 | 163,932 | 25,068 1.1620 
8,724 | 22,496 | 9,099 | 126.443 | 29,151 | 151,881 | 14,000 | 108,307 100,547 = 11,484 
1,331 | 3,538! 5,858! 20,095 9,461) 14,330 | 292 | 10,347} 18,463 2,955 
405) = 1,425 | 695 | 6,792 2,871 8,726 | 506 6,967 4,940 320 
Bet, See SP: ce | 3,779 8,426 | 2,514 2,992 
| 38,616 | 157,708 | 59,484! 692,309 | 182,085 | 798,943 | 50,651 | 503,951 | 530,794 75,791 
| * “9 
| 20-23 | 10-37} 11-33) 10-64 10-72 | 10-26 | 10-57 | 10-34} 99-79, 10-12 
| | ra eres 1 
| } 
1,000 | 2,977; 1,060; 15,810 4,160 15,159/ 1,500, 9,480 | 9,320 1,875 
1,000 2,976 | 850 10,000 3,700! 12910! 1,180 8500; 9,320 1.000 
| 35,285 148,217 | 51,716 | 646,390 | 164,744 | 756,544 | 46,157 475,624 | 493,675 69.961 
1,331 | 3,538 5,858 20,095 9.461 | 14,330 | 292 | 10,347, 18,463; 2,955 
st a eee 14 eee toa 16 | 
157,708 | 59,484 | 692,309 182,085 | 798,943 | ~ 15,791 


50,651 | 503,951 | 530,794 











EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 









































me AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND Colombia * Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on July 4 
London on Australia and N.Z.* | Australia and N.Z. on London eos Otielal sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on July Lt. 
eee et E Guatemala Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. 3, PY - 
Buying Selling Buying | Selling S. mission of 1 per cent to Central Bank. ‘ 
spencers POS Pages Nicaragua * Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jao. |. 1 
ee NZ. {TANS | 4N.Z.| australia |¢N.z.|T4"-Jenz. | 2 5-03 cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax 
Bhi, ES, TORE RARE Ce le | tralia | ' El Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2-50 colones per $ on June 21st 
ita Ont 5 ae ek ae | 125 | 124g) 125) | 25h | 125 Veneruela* Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Apr. 9 
ae | EA | pee. | ax | | ow Ont. Ord. Ord. Peru. Sight selling rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $ on July 2nd. 
5 | 3 Mail | Mail | Mz Mai oe } , 
, \(8) (t)| (8) (t)| | @) | : | Mail * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
ates oo $d _ es | 125%) 124%) 124%) 1244) 1233 | 1253 | 124 
i } | one soe 
soars tO) eek eae | o> | AF) | a OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
M days) 128 128%! 127; | 127§ |... | 1238 | 12 123! n.q. | 124 BNI 8 8 id pie Fy ed ERS! iS Saat tg GC th 
wg April 7 all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates only. Bl ae ae — so 
ail on payment of appropriate postage. Amsterd a autie : ’ ° i y 35 5 (f 
§ vo Sekuk. or Ament ante atau alee tee London. ¢ Plus postage. re mea am fea 1 <2 : hy a: a ae red 1 *35 ... } 
n. /N.£. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126} ; 30 days, 1263; | Belgrade....... eee hes ee ee > 42°40 4 ? 
mg aij 90 days, 1273. (N.Z.) Demand, 125§ ; 30 days, 126 ; 60 days, 1266 ; Berlin......... Vapri 3 ‘40 ry 3h Panis ps Raa May 7 ‘41 ? “4 
ys, (plus postage). + Any Mail. ee Be ccxsaine Jan. 25, '40 4 2 Pretoria ....... June 2,'41 3 F 
CA ucharest...... Sept. 17, '40 3 Rio de ay 31, '35 -- 
Buying rates in London f page gg ; Budapest ...... Oct. 22,°40 4 3 Rome “ sci May 18," 5 
f401 for T-T.; £101 (sight); £102 (80 days) {loaf (60 days) ; TIO OOM | ne Nov. 28, '35 3 3 | Sofia Sept.16, 40 6 | 
a ?, , S$); : ‘ Osea, °* Meanie coor ans £70P *.29 an } 
mE Rhodesia the corresponding rats are 104, 0 | ‘Aoi Pa A code. ik <k..,. June 13, '35{ 8, fH Stockholm ..... May 29, #1 Ht 
; ng) for I.T.s and sight bi * ° furich......... ov. + an 
South Africa and £99} for Rhodesia pemineste Bo age ~te ee Eee eee es 
~ * “aE April 8, °43 Wellington .... . uly 20,41 2 | 
ue _ CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA N.Y, Fed. Res... Ont. 30 ‘42 1 ‘ Dublin oer 26,39 4 ° 
oe yd — ao ps sags of London and South America, are related to oie PED Te bal eT CY SRS Hans 
. $; appro: sterling rates can be calculated from $-£ ‘rate. (a) For banks and credit institutions. (6) For private persons aad fr | 
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ONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 





























































































june | Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for oe stocks. yee 
nN — Prices, | | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
ye Price, | Price Yield | Vettes. O | » , 
| ices a r Year 1943 6 : + : Aug. Aug. Aug. 
945 | i Pm 942 jen. Year 1843 10 Name of Security Aug. 4 _ Jan. 1toAug.10| Dividends Name of Security 3. 10, 22, 
3 toAug. aS . 1 . ic ; “ 1943 | 1943 
“a — , Low 1943 1943 1943 || High | Low (a) (6) (c) 
$72, Gilmer | Low High | wont — te ee | % | % | || tron, Coal and Steel | fod 
29-6lig British Funds | £ sd. || 51/9 | 46/79] 4 @| 7 b/|Babcock & Wilcox 41...|| 48/6 | 48/14] 41 
83 | 79% |\Consols 24%........... | 90: | 80 13 2 6i 55/- | 49/3 |] 344| 11} 5||Bolsover Colliery Ord. ay 54/9 | 55/- | 5 9 0, 
| 1094 1124 | 1 Consols 4% “(after 1957).|| 110 | 110} | 312 7f| 51/74 | _ 3 | 1384) tebe ree Cae — 10, ate BH PS. 
58 4] nee 1 “gal 100 Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 100% | 100% 119 7f /- ) 3 a} olvilles Ord. {1........!) 6 6 
ERIM | St |, | ie ese Ma a ar 2 || eg semen | | a 
01-1) MMB | 101k |) 104% | 102 fe Conv. 3/9 1948-55... .. 05t | 105% |3 7 of| 35/9 | 306 | 18 3 7} a ||Hadfields Ord. 10/- ... .. 31/6 | 31/éxd|7 2 9 
| 105% |} 2077 | 10 conv. pat jo | tod [io 3] oe | oe | Be $24. Staveley Coal Ord. {1:.:/ 53/9 | 53/9 [2 8 6+ 
to Faget | 105, | 10M) 2005, |lFunding 24° 19se-éi.. || Zot | 18 y216 3 S4/7b| 50/- | 12hc) 12} c |Stewarts and Lloyds {1.:|, 52/- | 52/- | 4 16 ( 
934 97 fe 0? s 0 | 100 | 215 0 || 39/103) 34/6 6 b| 4 a@|Swan, Hunter Ord. {1...|) 37/6 | 37/6 | 5 6 
98; | 101} 99% Funding 23°, 1952-57.../| 10 10 Richard) On4.6 10/9 10/6 16 6 8 
| 99} || 1028 | |Funding 3% 1959-69... . 1004 | 1004 | 3 0 6] 21/6 | 8/5 || 5 | 10 c| Thomas, coger heey 25/- | 25/- |6 8 0 
: 113i | 115$ | 112g ||Funding 4% 1960-90. . 114 114} 218 8 27/44 | 24/44 || 53d 2} 4 United — 10; £ 19/6 193 |5 3 9 
DIA # | *So% | 102) | 101 |[Nat. Def. 24% 1944-48. ; 102$ | 101}xd| 119 64|| 20/10} 17/10}, 4 @) 6 6 ||Vickers Or 10)... 
| 1003 || 102$ | 100 ||Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58... 1 1004 [329 3} ee me anaes Fext on | om na 
993i || 102% | 101% \\War Bonds 24% 1945-47| 102¢ | 102! |119 6 || 22/6 | qa4/3 || Nile) Nile |[Bradford Dyers Ord. fa 33 | 32/6 = 
4 $ | lj War Bonds 2$% 1946-48) 102 1024 | 118 9] 36/3 | 15/9 || Ni ¢| Nile |'British Celanese / sn 6 
99% 102 f¢ | | | 104! b Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1.. 49/3 | 48/6 
july | July %; , 100 101g | 998 ||Savings Bonds 4. 1955-65) 1123 128 : ; ca — = 4 b 5 od Courtaulds Ord. {1 ..... 55/3 | 55/3 | 214 0 
a3 1 ei | Tosa | 1008 War Loan 3°, 1985-59.) 101} | 101t | 218 6 || 24/- | 153 5 ¢| Spe |Pine Cotton Spinners 41.) 256 | 298 15 § 9 
vale: 103; | 106% | 103% || War Loan 34% aft. 1982, lost | lost | 37 6f|| 37/9 | 31/- || Te; 7 c Lancs. se 
& ectrical Manufac 
444 , 958 98 fe 94 focal Loans 3° AL abel oof =e : : = i] 9g/- 16/3 5 a! 15 b|\Callenders Cable, &c. £1 .|| 97/- 99/- | 4 0 9 
Mi ig 984 1008 A a i 1246 7 \|Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/~. 26/- 26/- | 316 6 
920, (101 = 102) | 101 Austria 5% 1933-53. . | 101 101 [217 8 | ~ nt | = oo ; Ri hd liEnglish Electric Ord. ti 43/- | 48/- 14 3 3 
5,777; 5,89 t | Dom. & Col. Govts. | | 810 | 90/6 | 85/- l7}c lie ‘|General Electric Ord. 41.!| 89/- | 89/- | 318 0 
1S Logi 101 102 | 101 ‘Australia 5% net ME a - : 2 4 ae | | Gas and Electricity é 
% 100. | 104 | 102 |New Zealand 5% | 1 7|| .43/3 | 37/- 3a 5 b/|\County of London £1....|| 39/- | 39/6 |4 0 9 
a | | he Sites. | a poll he || 20/13 | 16/32) 1c, 14 a\lGas Light & Coke Ord. fil] 1916 | 9/axa} 2 10S 
q | | rpora n U | | 2/— _ 
3 . | i ae ‘tae * 44 b \|North- East Elec tric {1. 
sy | "ook | oat | "ash Hoc Sees] ot | ort ($78.8 | SS | Be) Spb iNom Rast Blcaic 4 | a | ame |4 8 3 
389 145 | o 100} | 99} ‘Liverpool 3°% 1954-64... 99%: | 99% |3 1 4} 42/9 39/3 || 5 6 3a \¥ orkshire Electric G..- 
“300 4g F104, 106) | 105° Middlesex 34% 1957-62. cull eee title | 0 10 c|jAustin ‘A'Ord S1-.|| 26/- | 26/- | 218 ,6 
654 ig | fen rer N gerea| 2a I M) ; 7 ; ‘Birmingham S.A. {1 ....| 23/9 23/9 | 6 6 0 
1% Be sg 97} 102. | bs Argentine 44% Stg. Bds.') 100 100 «=| 410 Oj 25/4; 22/- | es id c Siietel Nareabihe io. || 13/73 13/4417 9 3 
| 46) 68h | [eeaall Sie Runding 1914.) 63s | 64) | 3 17 ni 19/6 | 163 | +8 ¢| te clbancy Aviston Ord 10.) lee'| leet | 426 ét 
| 23) 364 $0 |Chile 6°, (1929 x Aries | R 1043 5 ke 7 a 103! 30/- 6 ¢} 6 ec Ford Motors Ord. {1....)| 35/- | 35/- |3 ; ; 
a | te to | 10 |Egypt United 4% beet, | “963 | 964 | 3 2 2 /19/10}| 16/74); 175) 15 a [Hawker Siddeley 5 fi Me | se isuce | 
| 703 i ad SE i| \ \| 79) / 2 12} 6 |\Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1. . } 
. | 33 76 564 [Seanies Nes es isa tens | 75h 7 18 9 7) 193 | 68/9 +3 be | Sleesia Woters Gi Ord. 43/6 | 43/6 3 cE 4 
S b 110/- | 98/1}'| 20 ¢! 20 c, Rolls- wore on. £1 ....|} 110/— | 210/- 
——————— ® ° re / i h n 
mar 1843 Lo 7 \-~ a.| || 23/78 | 18/9 || Nile, 2 a ICunard Ord’ {1+ -. | 23/6 | 23/6 2 2 o% 
re Aug. 10) Dividends || Name of Security oe ae 10. | 26 22/6 6 c| 6 c\|\Furness, Withy Ord. {1.. = : 3 5 3 3 
Ta | 1943 | 1983 | 1983 || He | OS | 6 5) 2 alp eo Det fl.....-.- | “ * 4 6 
Agere | Low 3 _(e) “() ©) Rail Ts a) 24/9 | 22/4 6c 6 c \Royal Mail Lines — iil 7. — : 14 0 
vate ailways a aad 74 | 5 Castle Ord. i / 
9 | Ni Nite|pa. Pacific Ch ‘Sra, stk | siet ste! Nil cy Hipxing wi aieetie en and Rubber 10/3 | 10/3 | Nil 
13% Nil ¢ he Can. Pacific Com. $ : ‘e >| Nil | Allied Sumatra Rbr. {1.. vi 
ell Bi 4b) 2a [cree Western Ord, Stk..|/ 60, | 623 '7 4 0 aad | JS || 4 ¢| Nile Allied Sumatra Robe. a Oe) | 
111} 2¢ 2$a) Ke W. 5° Cons. Pref. Stk.) 1124 . >a- $i | 38 oF | 31/6 24 a 1h b \Jokai (Assam) Tea £1...) 35/6 37/- | 5 a 0 
59} 26 2a IIL. ‘N.E. R. 4% Ast Pref. 6ljxd| 62 6 9 ‘6. || 6 b| Nialc|\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/- 2/14 2/14 vi 
4 ; 313 | 33 2 8 3H 2 24 | ; 1/6 maa wi 20/- 20/- Nil 
11 3753 28 2 ¢,; 2$¢ |L.M.S. Ord. Stock eee vies | || 20/9 10 3 c¢! Nile) Rubber Pitns. Trust fl. : i vi 
2 cS | itd] aaltendee Memecrcsukl ef] mt iss ell wets 8 cl Nie ‘United Serdang Rbr.2/~.|| 1/10} | 1/109} Nil 
1096 53 gb a |London Transport ‘C’ Stk. ! 654 71 44 6 H 4 | : Oil : — 
106% 203 1} « ié \|Southern Def. Stock ....|| 24 253 ; . BR 110/74 | 78/13 | 7h 5 o| |Anglo- Iranian Ord. £1 .. | 105/— | 107/6 : 30 
1604 9 724 2)6| 2ha@/'Southern 5% Pref. Ord. . | 7 7 81/3 | 52/6 || 2a! 10 b| ||Burmah caper Oe 2 | pel Led 1 8 ét 
243. | } 19 1) +2 +24 6 ||Shell Transport Orc 
iat 736 10 b a | Rian 2nd Steceent. | 80/6 80/6 | 4 6 9/| a f 72/6 10" ’ Hy a | Trinidad Leaseholds £1..|| 86 3xd) 87/6 | 3 8 6 
116216 55 2h a 343 | Bank of Australasia 5..|| __ 68 6 4 7 6) FP gm gi) 66/3 | 65/- | 215-0 
as: 66h 64) 6 b Bank of England Stock. 370} | 3714 3 4 9 | 6gi4p| 55/- | 198 t| 6h o ibarner (Joapona ci | eae | eyo [32 9 
, 1s SS fa St iBank of New esi Zi tO - ‘BO/- | 40 Oe} S2— 38 ay || 24 ¢| 24 c ‘Boots Pure ne age Aa poy | +316 rie: @ 
1 | msl Seen | | me hae el io” | 96/3 |It144¢! 110 ¢|[Brit--Amer. Tobaccs [i.|| 106/3 | Mo [116 St 
D i ic) sae e tes |) at | oe Nil 3 ?a\ 8 | British Oxygen Ord. {1.|| 76/6 | Tel | 318 9 
a £624 Nila; Nil} ||/Hongkong and S. gp 1 £ J || 78/ 70/6 77h 78 5 2 
cc 7} | 56/3 6 b| 6 a |Lloyds ‘A’ £5, {1 paid... 596 59- 4 1 : 822 | 75 4cl 4¢ poh yw 135- | 135/- |4 1 9 
3.s73ut 3 | 85/- 8b! 8a (Midland £1, fully paid.... 86/6 | 85/6 | 314 g || 56/3 | 117/6 || 15 6) l2ba paren oe Ord. (1° 39/3 | 399 14 0 6 
—_ 6 ro 56 \Nat. Dis. £2}, fully paid), 64 6h 41 40/- | 32/6 8 ¢! 8 ¢ unlop 27/3 27/9 a 3'9 
- = { € c © / 
~ | 20/6 b| 'Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid 74 73/6 | 4 1 91) ogiz 20/14), 6 6 c|\Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-— 2/3 34/- 1313 3 
Eide 462 ihe ut Royal Bank 6 of Scotland. || 477 479 23 : 34/3 | 28/3 || 1256 M4 Gestetner (D.) 6/ acl = 75/- |1 6 9 
S| aga 6} b 3a \Union Discount {1...... 54/- 53/6 75/74 | 62/6 || 5 c¢! 2% a@/||Harrisons 10rd. #111 39/3 393 |4 1 3 
eee | OL A Se Las $] sfinienastence on fl tod AS 13 8 a 
; py } HI : 4 " 
26 i insurance | $2.00¢ | $2.00c ||International Nickel n.p.|| $ 0 
| sa 7 40 a) 50 6 | Alliance ey paid. . 7 ot ; 2 ; | wr Ot ‘ 5 ¢ 5 c¢||Lever & Unilever Ord. £1 ro ous : * 0 
> «18 ll 4/6a| ~6/-b ||Atlas £5, £14 paid...... 13} ae 3.12 30) 64/74} 51/9 10 ¢| 10 ¢)\London Brick Ord. £1...| 34/44 359 13 2 9 
be Sen see] tar ee Reem 41, 12/8 pa. |) 2050- 29 2 6 Os) 56/6 | 44/74) 15 a) 20 b|/Marks & Spencer ‘A” 5/-.| 105/- | 105/- | 316 0 
a 25 10/~a| 10/-b Lon. & Lanes. £5, £3 pd.| 283 Sah. | 3.38 Sty SEG eee ae he ee re la) ee 388 
| 3,673 , 12} || tl7}a} +20 b ||Pear! £1, fully paid .....)| 133 ist (318 0 37/9 | 30/- Qha 6 6 |'Pinchin pore Ord. 1 65/— 65/- | 412 0 
144 | 6 /- 6/— 6 Phoenix £1, fully paid. . 15} 1 ot! 68/9 | 64/6 23a, 12$06 Spillers Ord. {1......... 3/9 69/- |318 0 
— 20, ‘+582 ¢ +585 ¢ |Prudential {1 ‘A’....... | 23 23 : 7 5 | 70/- | 66/6 10 b 3} \\Tate and Lyle Ord. {1.. } ’ 37/- | 214 0 
: 8 lla 19 6b 'Royal Exchange {1..... 9 3 312 0 | 37/3 30/- 10 c} 10 c! Triplex Safety Glass 10/- il 91/- gi/- |4 8 0 
—F 8, || 3/3, 3/36 ||Royal £1, 12/6 paid... 9 18 6 || 94/7$| 90/44), 10 6, 10 a@|'Tube Investments Ord. £1) 79/- | 79/- |3 3 0 
4 Sa Eb Sun Life £1, fully paid... 6 % |* | 80/5 | 72/6 || 8Pb) | Stei\Tumer & Newall Ord. £1) 31/- | 3i/- | 5 7 0 
{United Molasse . 6/8) 
3 ' || Investment Trae; Pree | eck 31/3 | 26/6 || _s -" . oe i Ord. 5/- ....|| 58/3 58/3 |3 8 6 
. 188} € 6) 4 a [Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock | 2244 | 224 | 4 9 1) 606 | 52/9 | Mines 0 0 
july 6 180 4) 7 bSilinvestment frst. Def, Stk.| 2203 | 220) | 418 3) 35 b| 45 a ‘AshantiGoldfields Prd. 4/- | 9.8 sa/- | 51 
1694 a ee a Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk... 203} | 203) | | 60/- | 47/6 Nils |\DuraeaCocp. Ord Bo 8.1 OA 6/6 vit 
pts " sii a bus. oe See Hey Se sili Waa | 59 a 40/3 OO 10 c\Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1..|| 58/9 ha : - : 
1 Breweries, &c. 2 9 Ot) 222 | 10% 40 c| 30 a. De Beers ce) Pt: Baus 2H 34/43 {10 10 0 
1 18 157 $15 bl 8 @ || Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 162 b 163/— 6 37/6 | 31/3 93 d 8}a_ Randfontein Ord. £1...., on 8 117 6 
’ 67/6 10 »b! 5a a (Courage & Co. Ord. ry T1/- 76/6xd' 3 18 4 63 1o¢ 10 a|Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1.. 14/6 39 0 
nist 82 64a| 10 6 [Distillers Co. Ord. {1....| 87/6 | 7/3 314 6 st. | oF Tile 8) mye a 48 |3 9 9 
2ist 116/3 18 db) ll tera £1 121/6 | 121/6 | 415 3 6% | 5H 50 b| 45 a)\Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-..... i} 8 | 414 0 
r. 9th 94 1546! 7 a@/'Ind Coope &c. Ord. £1... |) 96/9 os i ee 8% | | 2/6e a | W. Wits pate btm “ti 10 | oH Nil 
88 ' i! | j : N itwatersra y— W204 ——— 
oa 13 b ! 8 a od soeneny & Biles £1. | ails alo 4 8 Ol 10m | 5k | Nil il |W. Wits oace aes. “@ a ee share. 
. 14 b 4 a''Watney Combe Def. £ asia 258 Allowing for exchange. (f) 
- o/ t t to tax. Yield basis 25 o- (¢) Ps t) Yi ld basis 6% t Free of Tax a 
terim div. (b) Final div. (c) Last two yearly divs. (d) Includes 24% not su — basis 30%. (p) Yield 24% bom. (s) Yield basis 13/4%. (t) Yie 
ld to end 1960. (k) Based on red. at par 1946. (mn) Yield 1.67%, basis. (0) Yie RICES 
ve (MMV ERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS os Ca Ce ln omy 
= o ; <r ° oe | 3. Commercial Aug. Aug. . ‘ 
5 - 7 Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 1. Railroads. 6 — and Industrial. ee 393 Int. Paper ceaen a 10 
0 44 ) d g for Week Receipts Atlantic Coast. 29 29} | Am. Smelting. . a 444 | Liggett Myers.. 68} 68 
12 & Nanx $ Ending m5 Can. a ae R.. 27} re mg ae 25} | Nat Distillers . 30 31 ; 
1 tg = 4 pe Gt. Nthn. Pi... Be nok Spain 59 | Nat. Steel..... 
55 " i 1943 + or — 1943 or N.Y. a eee at he en 268 Phelps Dodge. . a 23 
36 “a cnet 1 Pennsylvania . . 207 | Celanese of A... 354 36} | Proct. Gamble . 
: x 22% | Celanese of A.. 4 ack. %% 
10 6 Southern..... 223 <* oe 16 17 Sears Roe Ul a 
p id Par ‘\— 647,000 Chrysler .... ape & ; : zr 
6 2 lectern ern. | 6 » 7 | $2,496,000 [+ 5: 000 4°045,000 _ 377,000 Tel 151} 153} | Eastman Kdk.. 161 1553 poten ia 204 
"of ben Pegs’ | 6 » 7} 738,000 |— 38, "536'000 | 20.741,000 Amer. Siieis<- Sek Sk-} eee abe 364 374 ot! ‘ ve 
, Han Pacific... .| 39 » 7 | $5,663,000 |+ 827,000 (168,536, ‘ Amer. W’wks. . sen. Motors... 51} 51} | United Drug... 
4) 2 Yi ! Argent | 10,717,200 |— 641,200 Pac. Light 40} 41% | Gen. } U.S. Steel 528 
39 ¢ Palo (Brey | sie vepeerser lt. aataos | ci'zsa.sea |; 133812 Pecos Gas... 56h 56 Fnland Steel -.. 72 a ane 
poof Havana. | “5 | July 31| £50,395 [+ 15,125 | ~ ‘223,061 |+ 56,812 | CAPT Ed.-.. 228 2% | Tat Nickel... 308 29% | Woolworth .... 368 sti 
and fire + Receipts in Argentine pesos. W. Vale te 
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(Continued from page 221) 


Day AVERAGE oF 50 ComMON STOCKS 











| . 
| . Ht ae Transactions 
1943 Average | Transactions || 1943 | Average 
July 29... | 119-4 | 1,024,000 || Aug. 2....) 13°8 | none 
a ae 117-1 1,225,000, |} Sees 116-7 733,000 


er: 115-5 | 823,000t || » 4--++ | 














1943: High, 125-4 (July 14); Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). + Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


i Yomi Son- New 
Week ending Nominal Con 
August 14, 1943 Capital versions Money 
£ £ £ 
To Shareholders Only ...........-- 650,000 650,000 aes 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 221. 


Including Excluding 


Yeart Conversions Conversions 
che bk es cc vnge ened eeesan ewes Seb ee ee 1,131,590,204 1,114,204,546 
SE ncatphiebhasn soos scrbs s0cseaseegstees sasee 998,057 ,687 984,394,873 





August 14, 1943 


tination* Nature of B 
— Brit.Emp. F Orrowing» 


oreign 
Yeart U.K. ee 8 : — yi Pref, Ord, 
1943.... 1,110,980,026 2,585,843 638,677] 1,103,939,102 1,454,552 8,810, 89) 
1942.... 983,990,411 349,272 55,1901 977,628,361 731,318 6,029,194 


* Conversions Excluded. tf Includes Government issues to August 3, 1943 only 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been Brantey 


Shorter Comments 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company ($000s).—Gross earning 
June, 1943, $24,698 ($21,245). Net earnings $4,421 ($4,174) 
Gross earnings six months ending June 30, 1943, $136,23 
($121,033). Net earnings $21,203 ($21,948). 

Mexican Light and Power (Can. $000s).—Gross 
earnings in May $1,019 ($934), met earnings $703 ($6y§) 
Aggregate gross earnings Jan. 1 - end May $5,070 ($4,743) 
aggregate net earnings $1,591 ($1,638). 








THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 

The Bank offers a complete een Service and provides 


exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on — 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 
26, CHARLES li STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Coleny and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu \ Kenya 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa { Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta - Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja } Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 


Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga én «. Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... _ £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ..... re £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
* Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 











ONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO, LTD. 


Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary 
Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2 

















REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000, 

ASSETS EXCEED - - - rpeeyees 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 
(1942 Accounts) 














DUTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learn 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in Prog = 
first lesson to E.C., 92, Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 














THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - 7,125,000 | 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 |" 
Head Office (temporarily), ‘ 

©, GRACECHURGCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. | 


Acting Chief Manager:A. Morse. 7 

BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND| 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. . 

HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and| | 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is | ~ 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 











COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA| 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australis. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania, 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 8,900 Agencies at 

Post Offices in Australia. 


As at 30th June, 1942—General Bank Balances ... _ ... £181,729,58 |” 
Savings Bank Balances ...  ... 164,619,580 
Note Issue Department ... coe 191,950,548 
Rural Credits Department ... 242111 
Other Items ... 9... see ee» 20, 880,871 





£481,101, 


———— 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 











ee, 


25,593 PIT PONIES. Essential war-workers always bel 
ground. Government control of mines should guarantee 

work only one shift per day and more mechanised mining ¥ 
replace them. Contributions welcomed. The Pit Pout 
Protection Society, 69, Carlton Hill, London, N.W.8. 


















—— 





A man with high-grade sales management experience ail 
Capacity, conforming to the following specification, who wish 
now to secure his position in the post-war period, is invite 
to write to us. 

ESSENTIALS ARE :—First-class management experience 4 
control of.a large sales staff ; knowledge of up-to-date marketit 
methods, including techniques of market assessment; §# 
education and personality ; keenaess and ability to build »?' 
somewhat traditional sales organisation on modern lines. 

It would be an advantage if he were familiar with the vat 
retail trades of the country and their individual requireme® 
in respect of shops, fittings, display methods, «tc. 
preferably 35/42. 

We are prepared to interview men of this type during ® 
next three months, either to make an immediate appointme 
or to earmark the successful applicant for appointment i” 
early post-war period. ' 

Members of our present staff have been informed of 4 
advertisement. 

Send full particulars covering all the above aspects, 
will be treated in strict confidence, to: 


Box No. 148, The Economist, Brettenham House, ©03 
Place, London, W.C.2. " — 
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